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/. Summary of Findings 
and Overview of the Study 



The California Staff Development Policy Study was initiated by the legislature and 
governor in response to a steady escalation in the number and costs of staff development 
programs. Results of the study will be used to assess the possibilities and limitations of 
staff development as a a instrument of state and local policy intended to improve the quality 
of classroom teaching sad learning. 

For purposes of this study, staff development is defined as 

...any activity that is intended partly or primarily to prepare paid 
staff members for improved performance in present or future roles 
in the ichool district... The term staff member is limited in scope 
[to include] all certificated personnel and teachers' aides. 

The study was designed to aid policy makers by answering four basic questions: 

1. What is die total California taxpayer investment in staff development and what forms 
do the investments take? 

2. How are staff development activities administered, organized, delivered, and evaluated; 
and by what approaches do these activities achieve their goals? 

3. How do teachers and administrators judge the quality and effectiveness of the staff 
development activities in which they participate? 

4. What policy and program options might the state pursue in order to improve the 
classroom benefit associated with staff development? 



Presumably, staff development affects students' current learning and future 
opportunities by contributing to teachers' 

• up-to-date knowledge of curriculum content 

• range of teaching methods 

• ability to diagnose student learning and evaluate student progress 
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Staff Development in California 



• cormni — ,nt to and enthusiasm fcr teaching 

• ability to evaluate die strengths and weaknesses of their own teaching 

Similarly, staff development may affect students' learning by contributing to 
administrators? 

• ability to plan and organize staff development consistent with schoolwide goals and 
problems 

• ability to organize adequate support for the daily work of teaching 

• ability to evaluate teaching 



Sources of Data 

Four main data sources form die basis of this report: 

/. Description of Local Patterns of Staff Development. The heart of the study is a 
description of local policies and practices of staff development, derived from a scientifically 
selected sample of 30 districts. The sample districts range in enrollment from less man 400 
students to more than 50,000 and from large urban districts to rural districts remote from 
sources of professional development activity. Data were collected on more than 800 
discrete staff development activities and on the responsibilities of district- and school-level 
staff development leaders. Hours of interview time were logged with 280 district staff 
developers and nearly 100 principals. Extensive telephone interviews were completed with 
over 460 teachers in the 30 districts. In addition to the data collected from the 30-district 
probability sample, the study also obtained interviews and materials from district 
administrators, site administrators, and teachers in Los Angeles and San Diego. 

2. Teacher and Administrator Surveys. Individual teachers and administrators 
contributed their views of the content, format, and value of various staff development 
opportunities. Altogether, more than 1300 school professionals provided their views of 
the current array of staff development options. Mail surveys were conducted of teachers 
(N*749) and administrators (11*117), supplemented where appropriate by examples 
provided by the teachers interviewed by telephone (N-460). 

3. Survey of Districts and Counties. Districts and schools are both providers and 
consumers of staff development services. A statewide survey of all districts and counties 
elicited information about program and policy choices, funding sources, and costs. This 
survey completed the broad picture of how staff development resources are used and 
ensured that all districts would have an opportunity to contribute to the study's findings. 
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The district survey was completed by 265 of the state's 1,026 districts (26%) and by 30 of 
the state's 58 counties (52%). Enrollments in tlie 265 districts ranged from less than 10 to 
Los Angeles's enrollment of more than 600,000. The responding counties ranged from the 
largest urban to the most isolated rural counties. Survey data from district and site 
administrates were used to describe local levels of confidence in specific staff development 
agencies and types of staff development leadership. 

4. State-Level Program Descriptions and Program Evaluations. Documents 
supplied by the State Department of Education provided the legislative authorization, 
program regulations, program history, and current status of more than 20 state-funded or 
state-administered federal programs. The inventory included programs specifically intended 
for staff development, as well as categorical programs or general school improvement 
programs for which staff development was one component 



Limitations of the Study 

The California Staff Development Policy Study is a descriptive inventory of the 
policy and program choices reflected in local staff development, based on detailed, 
comprehensive program and cost data on actual staff development activities. It is not an 
evaluation, nor is it designed to trace the impact of stag development initiatives into the 
classroom. 

However, the study approaches the issue of "effectiveness'* in two oblique ways. 
First, it draws upon consumers' own appraisals of staff development, collected as part of 
this study. Although self-report daa are an inadequate guarantor of effectiveness, they do 
assist in distinguishing those approaches for which support is strongly established from 
those for which teachers and administrators reserve their strongest criticism. 

Second, die study estimates probable effectiveness by appraising common local 
configurations against a standard established by the available research literature in staff 
development For some approaches, such as skill training, the research record is 
reasonably informative. For other approaches, such as regional service centers, mentors, 
or direct monetary subsidies of teachers, there is less guidance in the research literature. 
. other, there simply is no established body of staff development research that connects 
staff development models with student outcomes. At best, judgments of effectiveness can 
be made on die basis of whether a program affects the intermediate objectives of enhanced 
knowledge, skill commitment, and apparent classroom practice among teachers. 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT IN CALIFORNIA 



MAIN CONCLUSIONS 

This year-long examination of staff development in California yields eight main 
conclusions. This summary of conclusions and the text that follows employ the logic and 
language of investment. In doing so, it is important to acknowledge that any dollar spent 
on staff development is a dollar not spent on other educational purposes, including 
instruction. However, the investment orientation also permits policy makers to take a 
future-oriented view toward the value of current staff development It positions them to 
address the problem of return on investment and to judge staff development resources by 
their prospects (or demonstrated ability) to improve die capacities and commitments of 
California's educators. 

Finding #7. Suff development programs and services for teachers and administrators 
consume approximately 1J& percent of California's education funding, a total of $366 
million during a one-year period, 

• Taxpayers' contribution to the "direct costs" of staff development programs and 
services consists of five parts: (1) approximately $88 million in state funds 
appropriated specifically for staff development, (2) an estimated $34 million for 
staff development linked toother state categorical aid programs, (3) an estimated 
$34 million for staff development associated with federal categorical aid programs 
administered by the state, (4) approximately $70 njUlion in the costs of public 
university graduate instruction not covered by student fees, and (5) approximately 
$140 million in allocations from local district and county general fund budgets. 

• The average annual "direct" expenditure for local staff development activities 
(excluding university courses) is approximately $1360 per teacher and $1,800 per 
administrator. (When the taxpayer subsidy for graduate-level university instruction 
is included, the total average investment per certificated employee is slightly over 
$1,700). Of the total investment in teachers, 90 percent ($1,229) is controlled at 
the district level Of mat amount, $912 or 70 percent of the non-university total 
consists of monetary outlay in support of programs. The remaining $317 is a figure 
calculated to represent reallocated instructional time. 

• Public dollars spent directly on staff development activities at the district level 
amount to $912 per teacher. An average of $430 per teacher supports teachers' 
participation by paying for substitutes, stipends, facilities, materials, and travel. 
The salaries of district specialists who plan and lead staff development services 
account for about $400 per teacher. External consultants and presenters account for 
an additional $82 per teacher. 

• Governmental spending on staff development is supplemented by participants' 
private contributions of time and money. For every dollar that districts spend on 
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staff development activities, participants contribute another 60 cents in 
uncompensated time. 

• Hie largest share of staff development programs and services is managed directly 
by districts and schools through the local administration of state categorical 
programs, policies governing release time of teachers and other conditions of 
professional development, and collectively bargained agreements regarding teacher 
salary advances. 

• The current direct public investment in teachers 9 and administrators 9 professional 
development appears to be a modest one by private sector corporate standards. 
While comprehensive data are not available on corporate staff development, 
examples provided informally suggest that it is not uncommon for corporations to 
invest more than $1 ,500-$2 f 000 per year on staff with professional or managerial 
responsibilities. 

Finding #2. The future financial obligation for salary advances thai teachers accrue as a 
result of advanced university courses or salary credits awarded by the district is taxpayers* 
largest investment in steff development. 

• The bulk of taxpayer investment in teachers 9 professional development — nearly 
$600 million during a one-year period— is in the form of future salary obligations 
made to teachers who accrue credits by enrolling in university course work or by 
attending district-sponsored activities outside the salaried workday. When future 
salary increments are added to current "direct cost* " monetary and nonmonetary 
expenditures, the total taxpayer investment exceeds four percent of total education 
funding and approaches $1 billion per year. 

• Linking continuing education io salary advances by the use of uniform salary 
schedules is a widespread feature of American school governance. In California, 
die present value to a teacher of future salary increments resulting from an 
additional semester unit is approximately $1,400; die average annual increment 
received by an individual teacher is $84 per unit Local policy makers exeit control 
over this expenditure insofar as they establish criteria and procedures to regulate the 
award of credits that teachers apply toward salary increases. 

Finding If 3. California teachers and administrators demonstrate a firm commitment to 
improving their own knowledge and practice. 

• For every dollar spent by districts and schools directly on formal staff development 
activities, individual teachers personally contribute 60 cents in volunteer time, with 
no present or future financial compensation. 
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• Despite the relative absence of extrinsic incentives or rewards for improving 
professional performance, the vast majority of teachers desire more, not less, staff 
development opportunities. They list "access to new ideas" as their number one 
motivation for attending conferences or workshops. 

• Among teachers, consistent supporters of staff development activities outnumber 
consistent critics six to one. The consistent supporters are more likely to be 
employed in schools that make professional development an accepted part of daily 
work, schools in which teachers and administrators together play a major role in 
deciding, planning, arranging, or leading staff development 

Finding *4. local school district capacity to organize and deliver staff development has 
grown steadily. 

• District adrninistrators and staff developers display considerable sophistication 
about the preferred design of staff development activities. They favor activities 
closcl y linked to major district or school priorities, measured in days, not hours, 
with an appropriate combination of content and methods and accompanied by 
classroom-based consultation. 

• Compired to die involvement, influence, and sophistication of central office 
personnel, teachers have remained relatively uninvolved, uninfluential, and 
unsophisticated about options for professional development purpose, content, and 
form. Less than 10 percent of all participant hours in staff development activity is a 
direct result of teachers' planning and leadership. 

• Staff development is & relatively centralized activity within medium-sized and large 
districts, planned and delivered by district specialists, administrators, and external 
presenters or consultants. At the local level, the largest expenditure for staff 
development programs is "leader time"— the salary cost of the specialists and 
administrators who plan and lead staff development activities. 

• In the absence of any comprehensive and cost-effective strategy for overcoming 
problems of distance, teachers and adrninistrators in the state's vast rural areas 
enjoy fewer professional development opportunities than their counterparts who 
have easier geographic access to staff development providers. 

• Noteworthy examples of staff development exist in districts, county offices of 
education, and universities. The main features of these programs can be identified 
and thus might be supported on a larger scale. 

Finding 85 . Selected staff development activities have sound prospects for favorably 
influencing classroom performance and the overall quality of school programs. On the 
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wholt, however, the current array of staff development activities and incentives is unlikely 
to yield substantial change in the thinking or performance of California's classroom 
teachers. 

• Teachers describe worthwhile staff development in terms that are consistent with 
prior research: effective staff development is closely tied to current instructional 
assig n me n ts and circumstances and permits intensive study by pursuing one or two 
key topics over a period of weeks or months. 

• Despite the knowledge, intentions, and preferen ces of most district staff 
developers, reL s vely few staff development activities are linked to a well 
established school ^ j^port system, and relatively few teachers believe they are 
accountable for using (or at least testing) what they learn. Intellectual content is 
often thin. 

• Classroom and school reinforcement, or follow-up, appears to be effective in 
ensuring that staff development translates to classroom effectiveness, but it occurs 
infrequently. Few teachers Cess than 10 percent) devoted SO or more hours to 
follow-up from staff development in a one-year period, but those few teachers 
were four times more likely to report large classroom effects than were teachers 
who devoted less than 10 hours to follow-up. 

• The quality of staff development is consffained by the sheer number of demands on 
teachers' time. When the salaried workday and work year provide teachers with 
relatively little out-of-classroom time, teachers' opportunities for productive staff 
development dwindle and their commitments to professional Improvement are 
compro mi sed. 

Finding #5. California s staff development resources are deployed in ways that generally 
reinforce existing patterns of teaching, conventional structures of schools, and long- 
standing traditions of the teaching occupation. 

• Staff development is largely market driven; that is, it consists of a lengthy menu of 
discrete offerings available on a sign-up basis to individual teachers who "receive" 
information or materials from paid presenters. The training "industry" has 
dominated local district conceptions of staff development, and most professional 
development opportunities take the form of skills-oriented or materWs-oriented 
workshops. 

• Staff development does little to alter the isolated and isolating character of 
classroom teaching or to engage teachers themselves in an intellectually rigorous 
exami n at io n of curriculum and teaching methods. & occurs on the periphery of 
school and classroom life, a situation exacerbated and perpetuated by funding 
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patterns, by a marketplace glutted with short-term skill training, and by a daily and 
yearly schedule that squeezes staff development into widely separated days or 
hours. 

• Individual examples confirm that staff development can be structured to support a 
more professionalized teaching force and to support schools mat improve steadily. 
Nonetheless, the study revealed few intensive, long-term involvements planned and 
carried out by groups of teachers with common instructional assignments, using 
resources under their own control A few aggressive attempts to parlay the mentor 
role into a faculty leadership position, or to exploit leadership roles already in place 
(department chairs, for example) were found. However, teachers were rarely 
involved in shaping the content and form of staff development or involved in 
evaluating its impact 

• Selected state initiatives are consistent with forces of rmrfessionilization in 
teaching. The Mentor Teacher Program has evolved steadily, mentors are far less 
likely to spend their time developing curriculum on their own and far more likely to 
work directly with other teachers. In conception, the Classroom Teacher 
Instructional Improvement Program rewarded teacher initiative and required a plan 
that would yield benefit in the classroom. The Col Writing Project has 
demonstrated mat a teacher-driven model of professional development, built on 
university-school collaboration and fixed firmly on student learning, wan be both 
effective and efficient The California School Leadership Academy was inspired by 
developments in school research, with its vivid descriptions of effective school 
leadership, and by die implementation demands associated with state reforms 
(especially the Model Curriculum Standards). These state-sponsored programs are 
in various states of maturity. Each has its favorable features and each has its flaws. 
Each is premised on assumptions mat deserve— and often elicit— discussion and 
debate: As a group, however, they exemplify the state's attempt to develop or 
support staff development that advances the professionalization of teaching and of 
the school ~» an institution. 

Finding #7. California's staff development activities are largely unevaluated. 

• Staff development activities are evaluated regularly on a session-by-session basis 
mat assists trainers in refining their activities; the most extensive evaluation efforts 
are intended to improve discrete staff development activities. 

• Staff development is rarely evaluated for the importance or coherence of its overall 
program goals, for the relationship between staff development goals and other 
school improvement goals, or for the match between goals and strategies (ends and 
means). (There are instructive exceptions to this rule, such as the evaluation 
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portfolio assembled by the California Writing Project and the two-year evaluation of 
district professional development assembled by one California district) 

• The consequences of staff development are almost never tested at the classroom 
level. Program evaluations are dominated by user participation rates and other 
process measures; summative measures of classroom effectiveness are fewer and 
methodologically weaker. 

• The impact of some of the most innovative, potentially promising, and costly state- 
funded initiatives, such as the Mentor Teacher Program, is largely unknown. 
Resources for program evaluation are rarely sufficient to gauge progress in program 
development or to assess the merit of particular strategies as they mature. 

• Staff development is generally disconnected from personnel evaluation. Teachers 
and district administrators advocate rethinking this arrangement 

Finding #8, The state annually appropriates staff development funds for teachers, schools, 
districts, counties, and universities, but it lacks a comprehensive or consistent policy 
orientation toward staff development or toward institutions that provide it. 

• State-supported staff development is an activity in the service of other educational 
purposes. In principle, staff development provides the content knowledge and 
pedagogical skill essential for curricular or instructional reforms; It enhances 
teachers' success with the state's diverse student population. It enriches the supply 
of rewards and incentives mat influence teachers' long-term commitment to 
teaching. It enables schools to tackle more demanding school improvement 
agendas. That is, it serves multiple goals. 

• Despite the multiplicity of staff development purposes evident in the inventory of 
state-funded programs, there appears to be no clear view of the relationship 
between any one purpose and the institution(s) best equipped to pursue it The 
proportion of funds allocated to teachers, schools, districts, counties or regional 
agencies, and universities ref ects a combination of deliberate strategy and historical 
accident 

• The growth in state-supported staff development activity has been accompanied by 
a proliferation of new agencies, outside the mainstream institutions. The rise of 
new staff development providers (mostly regional services housed in county 
education offices) contrasts with the relative lack of change in basic structures for 
organizing teachers' or administrators' work and their preparation for that work. 
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Section II concentrates on the dollar investment in staff development Section m 
describes the prevailing organization of staff development services; necessarily, it glosses 
over some of the rich variation in local approaches to highlight main patterns. Section IV 
reports the experiences of classroom teachers: what teachers want, what they receive, and 
what they think of it. Section V summarizes staff development for administrators, with an 
emphasis on activities designed to influence the quality of classroom instruction. Finally, 
Section VI examines policy options and issues arising from this research. 



//. Summary of Siaff Development 
Investment By Taxpayers 

Approximately four out of every five dollars invested in teachers' and 
administrators' professional development are derived from taxpayers in one form or 
another. The remaining investment is made by teachers and administrators in the form of 
uncompensated time or out-of-pocket expenses. This section describes a model for 
estimating all staff development investments and men summarizes die portion contributed 
by California taxpayers during a one-year period. The section begins with two disclaimers. 

First, the following procedure almost certainly underestimates the total investment 
in staff development. Some activities in sample districts will have gone undetected, 
professional development opportunities outside districts will be less fully described than 
those sponsored by districts or schools, and the many informal ways in which teachers and 
administrators became better at their work remain largely invisible. The most accurate 
estimates of school- and district-level staff development. Estimates of county or university 
services are less accurate. Because most professional development choices are made (and 
costs borne) at die individual, school, and district levels, this study concentrates on 
ensuring reasonable estimates for those levels. 

Second, the "need" for staff development, broadly construed, will always outstrip 
available resources. Over the span of a career, teachers must add depth to their 
understanding of subject matter and must remain current with new developments in the 
disciplines; they must master instructional methods suited to a changing student population 
and to evolving public expectations of public education. Staff development needs thus vary 
for teachers at different stages of a career and for teachers in radically different community 
situations. In addition, teachers and administrators share some, but not all, definitions of 
need for staff development Teachers attend most closely to the immediacy of the 
individual classroom; administrators scan a broader horizon, attempting to satisfy larger 
institutional goals. 

Thus, this study is unable to judge an appropriate level of support for staff 
development on the basis of some absolute standard of "need." Rather, estimates that 
follow will be most helpful in deciding a reasonable level of staff development support as a 
proportion of total education funding and in deciding where and how taxpayer investment 
will be made. 

This section provides an overview of current state and local investment in staff 
development The overview is followed in sections ED, TV, and V by a more detailed 
description at die pattern of staff development opportunities available to teachers and 
administrators. 
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A MODEL FOR DESCRIBING INVESTMENTS 
IN STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Investment in staff development means that resources that might have been used in 
other ways are allocated to efforts to improve the skill or knowledge of teachers or other 
school staff. The major resource invested in staff development is time spent by participants 
awl leaders in staff development activities. Compared » me value of time, the value of 
other resources (materials and facilities) used tor staff development is small. 

Figure n-1 displays the breakdown of resources devoted to staff development by 
major categories. The first distinction is between resources invested by taxpayers and 
those invested by participants themselves. (Participants, of course, are also taxpayers. 
Each teacher and administrator also has a taxpayer's stake in the productive investment of 
limited public resources.) 



Investment by Participants 

Participants invest in their own professional development when they engage in 
these activities on their own time and do not receive any compensation in the form of 
current stipends or future salary increases tied to these activities. Most of the investment by 
participants in these uncompensated activities is in the form of time, not money; but for 
purposes of comparison with the value of other resources, this study translates time into 
money by valuing each hour at the participant's professional salary rate. 

Also, teachers and other school staff sometimes make out-of-pocket cash payments 
to attend conferences, workshops, or courses. These nonreimbursed payments are pan of 
participants' own investment in their professional development 

Contributions of time and money that California teachers and administrators made 
to their own professional development during a one-year period are described in sections 
IVandV. 



Staff development investment By taxpayers 

Figure 11*1 Components of Investment in Staff Development 
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Total Investment Equals 
Investment by taxpayers plus Investment by participants 



• Cost of participants 9 time 


• Value of time for which 




participants are not 


Substitutes 


compensated 


Stipends 




Reduced instructional time 




Future salary increases 




• Cost of producing staff development 


• Out-of-pocket expenses to* 


activities 


which participants are not 




reimbursed 


Leaden 9 time 




Facilities and materials 




External consultants, presenters 





Resources for staff development that are not invested by participants themselves are 
invested by taxpayers. Figure II- 1 divides taxpayers 9 investment into two major categories: 
investment of participants 9 time and production of staff development activities. 



Investment by Taxpayers In Participants' Time 

The amount of participants' time that taxpayers support depends on how staff 
development activities are organized. If activities for classroom teachers take place when 
classes are in session, so that substitute teachers must be hired, then the cost of the 
substitutes is part of the taxpayers' investment in those staff development activities. If 
workshops or other activities ars scheduled outside regular work time, the public school 
employer or other sponsoring public agency may pay additional stipends or honoraria to 
compensate participants for attending, and such stipends are included in the investment by 
taxpayers. Alternatively, some professional development activities count for course credit 
which enables participants to advance on their salary schedule, m contrast to stipends paid 
in the same time period as the staff development activity, salary increases tied to current 
staff development activity are paid in future installments. Tire discounted present value of 
these future salary increases is part of taxpayers' investment in these activities. (For a 
detailed explanation of how this study computed the cost of future salary increases, see 
Appendix A.) 
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A question sometimes arises about why it is appropriate to count future salary 
increases as pan of die investor juin staff development The amount of salary credit 
teachers receive for participation in staff development activities is determined by local 
district policy and coUecrive bargaining. Itcanbeargued that if teachers were for some 
reason prevented from receiving salary increases tied to participation in staff development, 
local policy and collective be. gaining eventually would provide teachers the same amount 
of salary increases anyway. This may be true in some long-run sense. However, given 
the policies and salary schedules in place during 1986 (or any other past year), salary 
increases tied to participation in staff development activities must be included « part of 
taxpayers' investment in staff development 

Participants' time spent in staff development also represents an investment by 
taxpayers when activities take place during a regular workday but while classes are not in 
session, if those activities reduce the amount of time that teachers and other professiond 
staff would otherwise have spent on instruction. For example, professional development 
activities are sometimes scheduled during "nnriimum days" or "staff development days," 
when classes are cancelled or shortened in order to make time for staff development durin g 
teachers' regular workdays. The resource used for staff devdopmem m these instances is 
not in the form of extra money paid to teachers but inthe form of reallocated instructional 
time. The value of that time is an investment by taxpayers. It can be translated into money 
by valuing participants' time at their professional rate of pay. 



Investment by Taxpayers in Producing Staff Development Activities 

Apart from the time of teachers and others who participate as learners, staff 
development activities also use other resources, the largest of which is the time of those 
who plan, organize, and lead them. This includes the salaries of district or county office 
employees whose job descriptions include specific responsibility for staff development It 
also includes other administrators or teachers whose job responsibilities consist mainly of 
other duties but who spend some time planning, organizing, or leading one or more itaff 
development activities. Staff development leaden may not be employees of the public 
schools, but they may be hired under contract to provide staff development activities. 

Finally, a complete accounting of resources invested in staff development must 
include facilities and materials required to produce staff development activities. In 
gathering «• -a on staff development activities sponsored by districts and schools, the study 
asked specifically about materials. The cost of facilities and equipment were estimated by 
adding an indirect cost factor to the dire« 
schools. (See Appendix A for exact computations.) 
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For staff development activities organized by sample districts or schools, the study 
obtained separate estimates of die time spent by staff development leaders and the use of 
facilities and materials, then added these together to compute die investment in producing 
staff development activities. However, for professional development activities outside the 
district, such as conferences or courses for which die district paid, the study estimated the 
cost of production by the registration fee. 



Conceptions of Investment 



Figure H-2 displays four ways to define the amount invested in staff development 
The narrowest conception of investment is current money outlays by taxpayers for staff 
development activities. This includes the cost of substitute teachers, stipends, and 
producing staff development activities. 

A second conception of investment includes all monetary outlays by taxpayers 
resulting from current naff development activities and adds the present value of future 
salary increases tied to current staff development 

A third investment concept which is broader still includes nonmonetary as well as 
monetary investment by taxpayers, where die nonmonetary element is the value of reduced 
instructional time resulting from staff development activities that occur by keeping students 
home during regularly scheduled instructional time (e.g., a pupil-free day). 

Finally, the most encompassing definition of investment includes not only the 
whole investment by taxpayers but also that of participants who engage in professional 
development on their own time, with no current or future compensation. 

For practical purposes of budgetary policy, the first and second definitions are most 
relevant but the third and fourth definitions provide more complete measures of die value 
of resources being invested in staff development. 
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Figure 11*2 Conceptions of Investment in Staff Development 



Level I: 



Current monetary 
investment in staff 
development activity 



CI - cost of substitutes, leader time, stipends, facilities 



Level II: 

Current and future 
monetary Investment 



C2«C1 + present value of future salary increases accrued 
as a result of staff development 



Level HI: 

All monetary investment 
plus estimated value 
of reduced instructional 
time 



C3 = C2 + reduced instructional time 



Level IV: 

All taxpayer investment 
plus participants invest- 
ment of time and money 



C4»C3 + participants' time and money 



Hie following question sometimes arises: Why should payments by teachers (cash 
or uncompensated time spent on staff development) be added together with payments to 
teachers (stipends or salary increases) in calculating total investment in staff development? 
The answer is that teachers' time spent in staff development activities is a resource that 
could have been used in other ways. The value of that resource does not depend on 
whether staff development activities are scheduled during teachers' regular work time or 
not The scheduling of staff development activities determines who pays for the investment 
of teachers' time but not how valuable that investment is. 



PUBLIC INVESTMENT IN CALIFORNIA STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Staff development JTvestment is distributed across multiple levels of the K- 12 
education system. Each level offers policy makers the opportunity to exploit distinct 
avenues to classroom improvement; each level also confronts policy makers with a set of 
limitations and constraints. 
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School- and District-Level Support 

Districts and schools are home to staff development activity for most California 
educators. When the current monetary expenditures for formal staff development programs 
are combined with the present value of future salary obligations and with an "opportunity 
cost" estimate associated with reallocated instructional or administrative time, the district 
and school expenditure approaches 83 percent of all staff development investment Even 
excluding the large salary burden associated with staff development, district- and school- 
level staff devebpmett programs compose inore than half of categorical staff 
development The most crucial policy choices are made, and the heaviest costs borne, at the 
local level 

Districts receive both general fund and categorical fund support from the state, 1 
some share of which they devote to staff development How are these local resources 
allocated? Tables II- 1 and TJ-2 provide additional detail on resources invested in all staff 
development activities administered by districts and schools in 1986. Each table displays 
the size of the investment per ADA, per person, and per participant hour, in addition, each 
component of die investment (such as the cost of substitutes) is shown as a percentage of 
total staff development investment and in comparison to the total estimated costs of 
supporting a California classroom (about $93,000). 

At the district and school levels, staff development costs are offset substantially by 
the value of uncompensated participant time. Volunteer time by teachers and administrators 
amounts to nearly $500 per person, most of it borne by teachers. 2 Tables II- 1 and II-2 
incorporate the investment made by participants themselves through contributions of 
uncompensated time. These estimates do not include participants' out-of-pocket expenses 
or uncompensated time spent in formal or informal staff development not sponsored or 
otherwise officially sanctioned by a district 



ITher' tbutions to staff development made from general funds and from categorical funds 

cannot bt tinxum*d with precision (at least not without a fiacal and program audit of far larger magnitude 
than this study represents). 

2 This is not lo say that individual teachers are more inclined to volunteer their dme than individual 
administrators. Rather, the fifurw tar participants' vohmteer dme that anpear in Tables II-l and II-2 are all 
tied to the recorded staff devebomwactivioesm the sample disoictt Of an participant touts, 
approximately 90 percent were devoted » teachers. Data (»'^acher staff devekxmem is pieserusd 
separately in Appendix C, Tables 2 and 3. 
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Table II- 1 Estimated Taxpayer and Participant Current Investment in 
Locally Administered Staff Development 

(Excluding the Present Value of Semester Unit Credits) 
Based on Interviews with 280 Staff Development Administrators 
and 97 School Leaden in the 30-district sample 

Cost Cost Cost Percentage Percentage 

Per Per Per of Total ofTotal 

ADA Participant Person SD Costs Classroom 

Hour Member Costs 



Substitutes 


$10.03 


$2.61 


$207.89 


12.12% 


0.24% 


External Providers 


$4.00 


$1.04 


$82 83 






Miscellaneous and Facilities 


$2.64 


$0.68 


$54.64 


3.19% 


0.06% 


Stipends 


$6.67 


$1.73 


$138.20 


8.06% 


0.16% 


Leaders' Time for 
Planning & Delivery 


$20.67 


$5.37 


$428.52 


24.98% 


0.50% 


LEVEL I SUBTOTAL: 
Taxpayers? Current 
Monetary Investment 


$44.00 


$11.43 


$912.08 


53.18% 


1.06% 


Present Value of Future 

SfllflTV TlVTVMiC** 

fcjauujr uivlvaaCS 

Resulting From Additional 
Semester Units 


$0.00 


$0.00 


$0.00 


0.00% 


0.00% 


LEVEL II SUBTOTAL: 
Taxpayers' Current & Future 
Monetary Investment 


$44.00 


$11.43 


$912.08 


53.18% 


1.06% 


Value of Reallocated 
Instructional Time 


$15.29 


$3.97 


$317.00 


18.48% 


0.37% 


LEVEL III SUBTOTAL: 

Taxpayers' 

Total Investment 


$59.29 


$15.40 


$1,229.08 


71.66% 


1.43% 


Investment by Participants 


$23.46 


$6.09 


$486.23 


28.35% 


0.56% 


LEVEL IV TOTAL: 
Combined Investment 
by Taxpayers 
and Participants 


$82.74 


$21.49 


$1,715.31 


100.01% 


1.99% 
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Table 0-2 Estimated Taxpayer and Participant Current Investment in 
Locally Administered Staff Development 



(Jncludint the Present Value of Semester Unit Credits) 
Based on Interviews with 280 Staff Development Administnton 
and 97 School Leaden in the 30-district sample 

Cost Cost Cost Percentage Percentage 

Per Per Per of Total of Total 

ADA Participant Staff SD Costs Classroom 

Hour Member Costs 



Substitutes 


$10.03 


$2.61 


$207.89 


4.75% 


0.24% 


external Providers 


m a r\f\ 

$4.00 


$1.04 


$82.83 


1.89% 


0.10% 


Miscellaneous and Facilities 


$2.64 


$0.68 


$54.64 


1.25% 


0.06% 


oupenos 


$0.0/ 


$1.73 


$138.20 


3.16% 


0.16% 


Leaden 9 Time for 

Plflfininir Jtr l^gliuiarij 

ruuuuuf ol ucuvcxy 


tin £7 




$428.32 


9.79% 


0.50% 


LEVEL I SUBTOTAL: 
Taxpayers' Current 
Monetary Investment 


$4400 

**w * * • w 


$11 43 


$012 08 




1 0£<& 
l.UOvO 


Present Value of Future 
Salary Increases 
Resuming From 
Additional Semester Units 


$128.30 


$33.38 


$2,663.75 


60.83% 


3.10% 


Taxpayer? Current &. Future 
Monetary Investment 


$172.50 


$44.81 


$3,575.83 


81.66% 


4.15% 


Value of Reallocated 
Instructional Tune 


$15.29 


$3.97 


$317.00 


7.24% 


0.37% 


LEVEL III SUBTOTAL: 

Taxpayers' 

Total Investment 


$187.79 


$48.78 


$3,892.83 


88.90% 


4.52% 


Investment by Participants 


$23.46 


$6.09 


$486.23 


U.10% 


0.56% 


LEVEL IV GRAND TOTAL 
Combined Investment by 
Taxpayers & Participants 


$211.24 


$54.88 


$4,379.05 


100.00% 


5.09% 
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The greatest latitude for local policy and program influence on staff development is 
associated with the allocation of specific categorical monies and with general fund monies 
targeted for staff development Table II- 1 displays the pattern of local expenditures when 
the value of future salary increases is eliminated from consideration. It summarizes costs 
using a program-oriented conception of investment: all current monetary costs plus the 
"opportunity cost" attached to reduced instructional time. 

By these calculations, the public investment in staff development is less than 1.5 
percent of classroom support costs — a modest investment by mc*»t corporate standards. In 
this configuration, participants' own volunteer time is the largest single Contibutor to the 
investment— not a taxpayer cost at all Of "program operation" costs (Level I), leaders' 
time for planning and delivery of specific activities is the largest component, representing 
close to half (47%) of current monetary e^mditures. The value of costs associated with 
learners' time made up die next largest expenditures: reallocated instructional time 3 and 
substitutes together accounted for about one-third (31%) of total investment (The actual 
cost of substitutes— about one-quarter of the current monetary outlay associated with s taff 
development activities — is less problematic to many districts than die availability of 
qualified substitutes.) 

Because salary increases are administrred at the district level, however, and because 
districts have increasingly permitted teachers to accumulate salary units by participating in 
district-sponsored activities, 4 this study also displays local staff development allocations 
when salary advances are taken into account. Table II-2 underscores an inescapable 
conclusion: the largest single component of taxpayer cost, comprising more than 60 
percent of the total, is the present value offuture salary increases— n investment more 
direcdy under the control of iccal school boards and teachers' orgartizations than under the 
control of the state. At issue here is not die "reallocation" of salary advances but the 
conditions that districts and teachers' organizations establish regarding movement on the 
salary schedule. 



3 A figure for lost instructional tunc was imputed only when pupil-free days or minimum days were devoted 
to staff development. For purposes of these estimates, this study did not consider the use of a substitute 
teacher a reallocation of instructional time. 

4 District-awarded units may contiba* to salary advaim witter 

from district to district In some instances, districts award salary credits simply as a way of offering 

Kachm compensation for participatkn Salary credits relieve the district of 

the anmediaas cash demands requta by stipend* 

Adaxmledgrngthatieachenarem 

salary scheo^ some districts have viewed dt 

» forge a connection between credh-e^^ 

1 placed spedfie limits on me ratio of distria units to university units, 4 permitted 
district units but did not specify a ratk>, aoi 3 accepted only semester unioean^ 
education. Other contracts made reference only to 
salary schedule, with no stated restrictions on institutional source. 
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Taxpayers' Support in Rural and Urban California 

Cost data confirm widespread impressions that staff development is a vastly 
different experience in California's rural districts, where sheer geographic distance colors 
all decisions and constrains all opportunities, than in urban or suburban districts with close 
proximity to a diverse staff development marketplace (Table H-3). 

Rural districts, with fewer discretionary program resources and severe travel 
limitations, spend less of their staff development dollar on formal district-sponsored 
activities and more of it to compensate teachers for accrued semester units. That is, staff 
development in rural areas falls more to the individual teacher administrate 
in urban and suburban districts. (Rural teachers and administrators spend less volunteer 
time in district-sponsored activities, but they are likely to incur higher out-of-pocket 
expenses.) Rural districts average about $150 less per teacher or administrator in "current 
monetary expenditures" (Level I) associated with workshops, conferences, or other 
activities. When such activities are provided, they tend to require more than twice as much 
per participant in "miscellaneous" costs, including travel, and nearly three times as much to 
support the involvement of external presenters and consultants. 
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Table IIO Patterns of Investment in Staff Development By Geographic 
Location # • r 



Co* per ADA 



Co* per 
participant how 



Co* per 
participant 



Percentage of stiff 
development cons 



Investments 



Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban 



Substitutes $8.43 
External Ptoviden $&2S 
Miscellaneous and Facilities $3.21 



Stipends 

Leaden' Tune for 
Planning A Delivery 

LEVEL I SUBTOTAL: 
Current Moneury 
Investment by Taxpayers 

Present Value of Future 
Salary Increases 
Resulting From Additional 
Semester Units 

LEVEL II SUBTOTAL: 
Current and Futwe 
Monetary Investment 
by Taxpayers 

Value of Reallocated 
Instructional Time 

LEVEL III SUBTOTAL: 
Total Investment 
by Taxpayers 



$1.79 



$17.33 



$37.01 



$10.48 $2.86 $2.40 $188.74 $224.87 4.38% 4.82% 

$3.64 $2.12 $0.83 $139.92 $78.12 3.25% 1.67% 

$1.55 $1.09 $036 $71.99 $3335 1.67% 0.71% 

$7.00 $0.61 $1.60 $40.19 $150.12 093% 321% 

$22.47 $3.89 $5.14 $388.14 $481.92 9.02% 1032% 

$45.15 $12.58 $1032 $828.99 $968.38 1926% 20.74% 



$11177 $130.69 $3834 $35.10 $2,5. .01 $2,802.84 58.68% 60.02% 



$149.78 $173.84 
$26.94 $19.93 



$176.71 $195.77 
iDveameotbyrwticiptno $15.45 $2157 



$50.92 $45.42 $3355.00 $3,77122 

$9.16 $535 $603.44 $42733 

$60.08 $50.78 $3^58.84 $4,198.75 

$525 $550 $346.14 $471.15 



77.94% 80.76% 

14.02% 9.16% 

91.96% 89.91% 

804% 10.09% 



LEVEL IV TOTAL: 
Combined Investment 
by Taxpayers 
and Participants 



$19117 $217.74 $65.33 $56.68 $4304.58 $4,669.91 100.00% 100.00% 
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Staff development in urban and suburban districts is more likely to be an "in-house" 
enterprise, with a higher percentage of the staff development dollar expended on district- 
and school-sponsored activities. Costs associated with the salaried time of in-district 
specialists and administrators are higher as a percentage of local expenditure, but the costs 
required for external consultants are corr es p on dingly lower. Urban and suburban districts 
are slmost four times as likely (per employee) to pay stipends for participation, but they pay 
a markedly lower share of their staff development dollar in salary increases attached to 
accrued semester units. 



County Offices of Education Support 

County offices make their main contribution by offering services that are too 
expensive for all but the state's largest districts or that otherwise benefit from cross-district 
coordination. County dollars for staff development come from three sources: 

• county general ("other") funds, typically allocated under the heading of instructional 
services 

• district or individual fees for service 

• special grants or contracts 

Of these three sources, only the general funds are not already accounted for 
elsewhere in this study's cost estimates; it is estimated that approximately three percent of 
county genera) funds are devoted to staff development conducted as a service to districts 
and schools. (These estimates do not include county office staff development provided for 
teachers employed directly by the county for county-run educational programs). The bulk 
of county staff development resources is expended in leader time — the time taken by county 
staff to plan, arrange, conduct, or evaluate staff development activities. Staff development 
services of county offices are described in greater detail in Section HL 



University Support 

The state's public and private universities contribute to the continuing education of 
teachers and administrators largely by providing course work as part of advanced degree 
programs, nondegree educational extension programs, and special institutes that award 
course credit In the state's public institutions, graduate course work taken as a pan of 
advanced degree programs is subsidized at a rate estimated at $185 per semester unit Other 
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credit-awarding activities, such as summer institutes, tend to be self-supporting. 
Altogether, the public subsidy for more than 367,000 semester units acquired by California 
teachers and administrators in 1985-86 amounted to approximately $70 million dollars. 

On a much smaller scale, universities have forged collaborative arrangements with 
local school districts for purposes of staff development and school improvement Although 
such programs consume less man three percent of all state and federal staff development 
monies (less than $4 million), the largest and most enduring of them have drawn 
consistendy favorable reviews from teachers and administrators alike. The main elements 
of university-based programs are discussed in greater detail in Section HL 



State Staff Development Appropriations 

More than $156 million of state categorical funds were devoted to staff development 
in 1985-86. Of that amount, $88 million was specifically intended for staff development in 
1985-86; another $68 million was expended on staff development in accordance with 
regulations governing state and federal categorical aid programs. 

California's expenditures for special programs can be categorized as investments in 
various levels of the K-12 system and the institutions that support that system: teacher, 
school, district, county or regional service providers, and university. Figure H-3 displays 
the proportion of the state appropriation invested in each of six levels. Table H-4 
summarizes the dollar allocations for each category of program. (Specific program 
allocations are listed in Appendix C, Table C-l.) 
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Figure n-3 

ALLOCATION OF STATE CATEGORICAL 
FUNDS FOR K-12 STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
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Table H-4 Patterns of Categorical Program Allocation for 
Staff Development 





Baa** on program appropriations, 1985-96 




Allocations 


Dollar 
investment 
Total 
(in thousands) 


% of state 
staff developmt 
appropriation 


% of state 
categorical & 
staff developmt. 


% all state 
and federal 

dollars 


Toad (in thousands) 




$88.02* 


$122.12* 


$155.60* 


Teachers 


$47,500 


53.97% 


38.90% 




School 


$26,150 


4.15% 


21.41% 


16.81% 


District 

Targeted staff devt 
State categorical aid 
Federal categorical aid 


$15,400 
$11,600 
$27,400 


17.50% 


22.11% 


34.96% 


Regional 
State funded 
Federally funded 


$15,800 
$7,100 


17.95% 


12.94% 


14.72% 


Centrally- 
located 
service 


$1,800 


2.04% 


1.47% 


1.16% 


University 


$3,600 


4.09% 


2.95% 


2.31% 


* Derived firm column \!L nd 3 in Anm-Mir Tahte f\2 







Investment Directly in Teachers. Programs that place resources directly in the 
hands of teachers accounted for approximately 54 percent of state program appropriations 
appropriated for staff development during 1985-86 and 30 percent of all state and federal 
program support for staff development Teachers' individual opportunities and obligations 
for professional development are supported under three titles, all launched by SB 8 1 3. 
The Mentor Teacher Program and the Classroom Teacher Instructional Improvement 
Program together accounted for more dun half of the state's program allocations, a 
substantial investment in teachers. The two programs reflect a particular orientation 
toward teachers and their professional development and career axnrmtment. The third 
program, the Professional Growth Requirement, was unfunded. It achieves its effect by 
regulating the conditions under which teachers receive and renew their teaching credentials. 

The Mentor Teacher Program was designed to recognize exemplary classroom 
teachers and make their expertise accessible to both beginning teachers and experienced 
colleagues. The program's nominally high per-teacher cost ($6,000 «er mentor) is reduced 
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to die degree that mentors in fact work with other teachers. In its current form, only one- 
third of the initial investment accrues to the district in the form of discretionary resources 
that can be devoted to staff development activities; this is the $2,000 per mentor in "other 
funds" that may be expended on release time, materials, travel, and program 
administration. The remaining $4,000 is directly paid to mentors in the form of a stipend 

By asking mentors to calculate die worth of their $4,000 stipend on a per-hour 
basis (as a way of establishing die amount of "extra work" required to earn "extra pay"), 
districts bend the spirit of the law, but they recover the dollars in the form of "leader time" 
in staff development (Such provisions also make the inentorship more acceptable to the 
larger body of teachers, who thereby see mentors "earning their keep.") The cost per 
teacher drops to die extent that mentors directly assist beginning teachers and other 
colleagues. For example, a mentor who assists a beginning teacher two hours per week for 
an entire academic year may devote the salaried time equivalent of nearly $2,000, or half 
die value of die mentor stipend. A mentor who spends eight hours to develop and lead a 
two-hour workshop for 30 teachers reduces die hourly public cost of mentor support by a 
factor of four. 

The Classroom Teacher Instructional Improvement Program (CTIIP) was intended 
to promote and reward teachers' own initiative in the i mp r o v em ent of classroom instruction 
by awarding minigrants to individual teachers on a competitive basis. The funding of 
$17 million stretched to appropriated 8.5C0 teachers, or between three and four percent of 
the state's teacher population. On a per- teacher basis, each CTIIP grant of $2,000 is half 
again as much as the average dollar ' alue of staff development services provided through 
categorical and district general funds (excluding salary advances). 

By bringing discretionary decision making closer to the teacher, policy makers 
wagered that teachers' motivations to improve would be heightened and that die content of 
professional development activity would be more directly linked to teachers' instructional 
assignments. However, the demonstrated value of the Mentor Teacher Program and the 
Classroom Teacher Instructional Im provement Program has never been assessed in any 
systematic fashion. Certainly district administrators are enthusiastic about the evolution of 
the mentor program and were dismayed when CTHP funds were eliminated; more than 
four-fifths of district administrators surveyed by mail said that CTUP cuts would have an 
unfavorable effect on staff development opportunities. 

Both the minigrant strategy (CTUP) and die mentor program redistribute staff 
development resources to teachers, but they concentrate those resources in the hands of a 
few teachers who demonstrate extraordinary classroom comp e t en ce or who display die 
initiative necessary m secure a gram (less tiian 10 percent of the teacher population in a one- 
year period). In this regard, the strategy differs from one that would distribute resources 
more widely among teachers, with each teacher receiving a smaller share. Thus, the test of 
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the current strategy is its ability to gain leverage oo the thinking and pnfoi mance of a pool 
of teachers that extends well beyond the din a recipients of the awards. 

Investments in School-Based Staff Development. Support that flows directly to 
schools for school-based staff development consisted, during his period, of AB 551 
(Schoo, Site Staff Development) and t share, estimated at about 10 percent, of the state's 
School Improvement Program (SIP) monies. Together, these two sources account for 
slightly leu than one-fifth of ill state and federal appropriations. Schools also exert 
substantial influr nee over expenditures associated with certain categorical programs that are 
formally administered at the district level such as the federally sponsored Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act (EQA), Chapter 1. 

The guidelines governing AB 551 and the School Improvement Program reflect a 
25-ycar history of case study research on the dynamics of school improvement In 
exchange for substantial local latitude in determining improvonem priorities and strategies, 
schools are required to subacrite to a planning and evaluation process that involves all 
major Gonstituendes (including parents) and that calh rbrouvrul augm>sis of needs and 
assessm en t of progress. Alchough the programs have had mixed success, 5 the successful 
cases tend to confirm the wisdom of the basic program approach. 

Access to olscretionary staff developnr nt resources at the scb ^ level has been 
predmmnandy the legacy of categorical program rundwg. Schro^ 
irnprovernent funds or tor other categorical fuwis administered by tte 
dercofistrahlyrnore "staff develops It appears to be the 

exception rather than the rule roc districts roaUocare discretionary staff 
uniformly to all schools out of the district's general fund. Even school-specifk reserves 
derived from categorical funds are often controlled and administe red at the district leveL 

Investments in District-Level Staff Development. Approximately one-fifth of state 
staff development appropriations and more than orie-third of all state and federal staff 
development monies are placed at the disposil of districts. 6 The funding pattern reflects a 
history of special emphasis initiatives in selected curriculum areas (especially math and 
science) or for special target populations (bilingual students, gifted and talented, 
handicapped). Of these district funds devoted to saff development, four-fifths are 
governed by categorical program regulations, and close to half of those categorical 
programs are controlled by federal regulations. 



3 A three-year evaluation of the S - -ol Improvement Piognm completed by Berman, Wdkr Associates in 
1983 conclude* that the .ogram produced significant gains in schools where the process waa taken 
seriousij . Successful implementation was mou often found in elementary than hi secondary schools and in 
schools with principals who were krowledgeaWe about and iiwjlved in the pfDgram (SeeBcnnanand 

Gjelten 1984). 

6 Estimatea of the percentage rf state categorical 

on the basis of available local data combined with consultation with disniu and state administrators. 
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District-level investment reflects t mix of categorical funding that is closely 
governed by regulations (such as Chapter 1) and more general school i mpro ve m ent 
resources that may or may not be devoted to staff development, in accordance with the 
priorities established by a district administration or by the faculties of eligible schools. 7 To 
the extent that districts gain policy and program control over a larger may of staff 
development activities, they do so in part by retaining centralized authority over the general 
direction and operations of program targeted tor other levels. Of the $54.4 million in state 
and federal categorical funds a riminiHt ted by districts and expended on staff developme.it: 

• Twenty-eight percent (slightly over $15 million) is intended exclusively for staff 
development Nearly all of those funds are devoted to implementation support for 
die Mentor Teacher Program. 

• Fifty percent (over $27 million) is restricted by law to benefit certain categories of 
student (and the teachers who teach them). Staff development is permitted insofar 
as it contributes demonstrably to die quality of instruction or other services received 
by the specified student population. 

• Twenty-one percent ($1 1.6 million) is targeted to improvements in specific topical 
areas such as computer technology, math, or science. 

Investment in Regional Staff Development. A strategy of regional service delivery 
consumed less than 20 percent of the state arwropriation in 1985-86. Regional staff 
development services were funded at a level of $23 million, spread over seven separate 
programs. Three of the seven programs were supported entirely by federal dollars, but the 
decision to apply those dollars in a program of regional service rested with the state. The 
remaining four programs accounted for nearly $ 16 million, or 1 8 percent of state 
allocations. 

The state has relied most heavily on county offices of education as the 
administrative home of regional services. During the one-year period of this study, 26 of 
the state's 58 counties administered one or more of the funded regional programs. Regional 
service programs have been assigned to counties on the basis of geographical spread, 
proximity to campuses of the California State University system, expedience, and (more 
recendy) the quality of competitive proy *als. Of seven regional programs located mainly 
in county offices of education, two have garnered die bulk of die funding and the lion's 
share of educators* attention. The histories of the Teacher Education and Computer 



7 Districts in California, like those elsewhere, choose the degree to which they will invest general fund 
■oaks aa staff development or ntj staoatcacaatfvah/qnaa^oricalaidftMda. Viewed from the 
perspective of stato program appropriations, however, investment in district-level staff development is 
predominantly an investment la special progrsms accompanied by sptdfk legislative 
specific guidelines. Such a funding mode constrains local decision making and may reflect (acroa 
prognms) mnas different and even competing improvement maiegies. 
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Centers (TECCs) and the California School Leadership Academy (CSLA) reflect two 
distinct philosophies of investment, governance, and service delivery. 8 

Hie TECCs began with the single mission of speeding teachers' familiarity and 
facility with computers and other technology But with the passage of SB 813 and the 
development of the Model Curriculum Standards, TECCs evolved quickly into all-purpose 
regional service centers. Program priorities (writ large) were set by the state; specific 
program content and strategy were decided locally. In 1985-86, a TECC budget of 
$10.6 million supported 17 centers that collectively offered more than 3300 training 
activities, reaching as many as 80,000 teachers and 15,000 administrators. An additional 
budget of approximately $2 million was reserved for Curriculum Implementation Centers 
($ 1 .7 million) and for other special projects (Software Clearinghouse, Math/Science 
Teacher Retraining). 

Cost assessments of the TECC model are made difficult by the d' shy of TECC 
offerings and by the gradual shift from one-time workshops to more intensive workshop 
series. The overall figure of $417 per participant (derived from dividing the total budget by 
the total number of participants served) would represent a modest expenditure if stretched 
over a 30-hour workshop series for which substantial participant time and leader time were 
required. In 1985-86, two-thirds of all participant hours were spent in activities described 
as "multi-session"; ue median length of TECC training activities in 1985-86 was 14 
participant hours, up 40 percent from die previous year. 

The California School Leadership Academy's 11 Administrator Training Centers 
deliver an established curriculum to administrators who commit 15 days each year for three 
yean as a condition of participating in the program. Curriculum development is centralized 
at the academy's Institute of Training Development and Research, tie system's "hub" 
located in the San Mateo County Office of Education. The CSLA model is premised on 
the availability of well established curriculum content that reflects a core of essential ideas 
and methods and that lends itself well to structured skill training. In the view of it 
designers, the academy places greatest premium on uniform availability of a core 
curriculum; a modicum of local flexibility is introduced by reserving a 20 percent share of 
regional center budgets for materials and activities that are specifically responsive to local 
needs. From a policy perspective, one of the main issues associated with the CSLA model 
is that of the "developmental capital" 9 required to develop content and methods of high 
quality. 



8 Although finding for the 17 TECCs was eliminated m July 1987, the TECC mode! represents one 
common approach to regionalized «vice delivery. For thttieasc^cotttfv bom models are suirmarized 
here, and program elements are described at greater fengmm Section IV. 

9 Questions of dev el opmental capital tlMmmrtmimm&moart^toqm^Ttomanaut 
toHdcQtfmemcttoa^tftiCdWtitotPtojKtr The California School Leadership Academy 
represents a deliberate attempt to gfte special ata^aion (and special foodm 

complex irojea to qukta The Cal Writing 

Project adopted a different strategy, devdopingoaanuulacateforfowym 
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In the past year, the academy has provided 15 days of training to 1,650 school 
administraton and hat conducted a range of associated needs assessment and follow-up 
activities with districts in each of die service areas. If one were to assess cost-effectiveness 
based only on the training, the academy would be found to invest slightly more than 
$2,500 in each of the participating administrators, for a relatively modest per-hour cost of 
$24.50. (This is a figure that is somewhat greater than the cost of local district staff 
development for adxmmstrators; the taxpayer investment in district-level activities is 
approximately $18 per participant hour— about three-fourths of the cost of CSLA training. 
However, most districts have concentrated their staff development resources on teachers 
and have developed relatively few systematic training and support opportunities for 
administrators.) 

Investment in Centrally-Located Special Services. The Software Clearinghouse 
and die Curriculum Implementation Centers are examples of a staff development service 
funded in a single location, with service provided statewide. The success of such a 
strategy rests heavily on one of two conditions. The Software Clearinghouse exemplifies 
the first condition, in which a centralized service takes on a staff development task that can 
serve large numbers of teachers efficiently and effectively without requiring face-to-face 
contact In the case of the Software Qearinghouse, up-to-date materials and an efficient 
distribution system are the key to teachers' benefit Success depends crucially on the 
ability of individuate or other regional agencies to make intelligent use of materials 
distributer' by mail, or to locate help nearby. 

The Curriculum Implementation Centere and the Cal Literanire Project (listed under 
university-based programs) exemplify the sec ,nd condition, in which success depends 
crucially on how well local schoch ard districts are organized to extend to all teachers the 
benefit of in-depth experiences offered to a few. 

Investment in Unrversity-Basrd Programs. Opportunities for concentrated study of 
subject matter, suitably combined with teaching methods, are at the heart of the state's 
funding of categorical university-based programs. In a published summary of university- 
school programs in the University of California system, 19 programs were explicidy 
described as staff development. N*^ of the 19 projects receive state funding, with the 
largest air una going to support thw highly regarded Cal Writing Project and other projects 
based wholly or partly on mat model (Cal Math, "unrurities, and Literature projects, and 
the EQUALS [math] Project). Support from federal agencies and private foundations adds 
to the system's capacity to provide staff development to K-12 educators. 

In a similar summary prepared by the California State University system, 64 
collaborative projects were described as "professional preparation and development" with 
an emphasis on inservice teacher education. Such projects ranged from special courses 

service delivery. Both programs, however, benefited ftomiiiveaiiett to 
strategies, and materials in their early stages. 
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designed by individual professors to larger scale specially funded projects such as the 
intersegmental New Teacher Retention projects based on the San Diego and Hayward 
campuses. Staff development services spanned all major academic Areas, plus activity in 
the areas of technology, multicultural education, and bilingual education. Under an 
intersegmental agreement, approximately half of the CSV campuses also serve as host sites 
for regional Cal Writing and Math Project activity. 

The estimate of investment represented here is derived from those projects known 
to be receiving special state funds and is based only on the share of funding contributed 
dk\xtly to the university by the state. (Other California taxpayer support for such 
programs, such as that provided by district fees, is already included in the district and 
school estimates.) Estimated in mis fashion, university-based programs accounted for less 
than five percent of the state staff development appropriation and less than three percent of 
all state and federal staff development resources. 



State Appropriations and State Policy Orientation Toward Staff 
Development 

Bom a state perspective, investing in staff development for teachers, 
administrators, instructional aides, and others will bolster progress toward improved 
student learning by attending to each of several intermediate goals, including: 

• strengthening the current curriculum and teaching approaches 

• implementing broad new curriculum and instruction reforms and modifying current 
mograms to serve new pupil populations 

• organizing effective induction support and supervision of new teachers 

• fostering the continued development of a professionalized work force 

The currct inventory of program titles reflects attention to each of the purposes, but no 
comprehensive or consistent policy orientation toward the goals (either individually or 
collectively) or toward the institutions best equipped to pursue them. 

Judging by the pattern of funding, individual teachers are considered a major agent 
of policy action. In 1985-86, fewer than 10 percent of the state's teachers received a 50 
percent share of the state's targeted staff development resources under the provisions of the 
Mentor Teacher Program and the Classroom Teacher Instructional Improvement Program. 
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At the school level, the current partem reflects a deliberate decision to apply lessons 
teamed from school i m p rov em en t experience of the past Both the School Improvement 
Program and the School Site Staff Development Program (AB 551) feature planning and 
evaluation processes intended to forge the tightest possible connections between local needs 
and program expenditures. In many districts, especially those with large infusions of 
categorical monies, the logic of these general school improvement and professional 
development programs may compete with the regulations governing other programs. 

At the district level, staff development policy is dominated by two deca^ 
growth in state and federal categorical aid progr am s. Consolidated application procedures 
and comprehensive Program Quality Review procedures are major steps toward relieving 
programmatic and fiscal schizophrenia at the local level Nonetheless, planning for staff 
development activities still is more often than not tied to provisions of single programs. 
When one scans the sources of funds for staff development programs, one is hard-pressed 
to detect a set of underlying beliefs about how (iistricts help teachers and administrators 
improve. 

Above the district level, the policy picture is confused by apparent uncertainty about 
the appropriate roles of county offices of education versus die public university systems as 
providers of continuing education for California's teachers and administrators. County 
education offices have served as the adrmnistrative home for the largest of the regional 
service progranis and— -through the Teacher Education and Computer Centers — have also 
assumed responsibility for administering two of the state *s grant programs to districts and 
schools (AB 551 and AB 803). As regional service programs have responded to 
pressures to expand their participation in curriculum ref orm, they have confronted 
inevitable limitations in the curriculum knowledge, skill, and experiencs of a small staff. In 
1985-86, even the largest of the TECCs employed fewer than 1 5 full-time staff; as a group 
the size of a single elementary school faculty, they were faced with the challenge of 
providing useful service to the teachers and administrators in approximately 100 districts. 

The twin problems of size On population or geography) and diverse service 
expectations plague county-based regional service programs pressed to demonstrate ' cost- 
effectiveness.'* At the same time, a regionally organized institution with substantial 
curriculum expertise and a long-standing institutional commitment to the preparation of 
teachers — the California State University system— remains relatively invisible in the state's 
recent program developments. 
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SUMMARY OP TAXPAYER INVESTMENT 
IN STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Ex a minatio n of taxpayers' investment in staff development for California teachers 
and administrators yields three major conclusions: 

1 . Staff development programs and services for teachers and administrators consume 
a proximately 1 & percent of California's total education funding, a total cf $368 million 
during a one-year period. 

• Taxpayers' contribution to staff development programs and services consists of five ' 
parts: (1) approximately $88 million in funds appropriated specifically for staff 
development, (2) an estimated $34 million for staff developmemliiikedmomer 
state categorical aid programs, (3) an estimated $34 im^on for staff development 
asso ciat ed with federal categorical aid programs Kiministered by the state, (4) 
approximately $70 million in the costs of public university graduate instruction not 
covered by student fees, and (5) approximately $140 million in allocations from 
local district and county general fund budgets. 

• The average annual "direct" expenditure for local staff development activities 
(excluding university course work) is approximately $1,360 per teacher and $1,800 
per administrator. (When the taxpayer subsidy for graduate-level university 
instruction is included, the total average investment per certificated employee is 
slightly over $1,700). Of the total investment in teachers, 90 percent ($1,229) is 
controlled at the district level Of that amount, $912 or 70 percent of the total 
consists of monetary outlay in support of programs. The remaining $317 is a figure 
calculated to represent real located instructional time. 

• Public dollars spent directly on staff development activities at the district level ($912 
per teacher) are divided almost evenly between t**ose associated directly with 
"tenners" (substitutes, stipends, materials) and those associated with staff 
developmrmt leaden, both internal and external Thus, an average of $430 per 
teacher goes to support teachers' participation by paying for substitutes, stipends, 
facilities, materials, and travel The salaries of district specialists who plan and lead 
staff development services account for about $400 per teacher. External consultants 
and presenters account for an additional $82 per teacher. 

• Governmental spending on *ff development is heavily supplemented by 
participants' private contributions of time and money. For every dollar that districts 
spend on staff development activities, participants contribute another 60 cents in 
uncompensated time. 
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. Tta largest share of staff development programs and services is managed directly 
by districts and schools through the local administrarion of state categorical 
programs, policies governing release time of teachers and other conditions of 
professional development, and collectively bargained agreements regarding teacher 
salary advances. 

• The current public investment in teachers' and administrators' professional 
development appearsto be a modest one by corporate standards. While 
comprehensive and complete data are not available on corporate staff development, 
examples provided informally suggest that it is not uncommon for corporations to 
invest more than $l,500-$2 f 000 per year on star! with professional or managerial 
responsibilities. 

2 The future obligation for salary advances that teachers accrue as a result of advanced 
university courses or salary credits awarded by the district are the taxpayers' largest 
investment in staff development. 

. The buik of taxpayer investment in teachers' professional development— nearly 
$600 1 Mon during a one-year period— is in the form of future salary obliganons 
made to teachers who accrue credits by eim)lltogfauiriversttycourre wodcorby 
attending distrirt-sponsored activities outside the salaried workday. ^Vhen future 
salary increments are added to current monetary and nonmonetary costs, the total 
taxpayer investment exceeds four percent of total education funding and approaches 
$1 billion per year. 

• Linking continuing education to salary advances by the use of uniform salary 
schedules is a widespread feature of American school governance. In California, 

nresent value to a teacher of future salary iiKaementsresultmg from an 
additional semester unit is apprmcimately $ 1 ,400. Local policy makers exert control 
over this expenditure insofar as they establish criteria and r rodures to regulate the 
award of credits that teachers apply toward salary increases. 

3 The state appropriates staff development funds for teachers, schools, districts, counties, 
and universities, but it reveals no comprehensive or consistent policy orientation toward 
staff development or toward the institutions that provide it. 

. State-supported staff development is an activity in the service of other educational 
purposes. In principle, staff development provides the knowledge and skills 
essential for oaricularwiiistru^ It enhances teachers' success with 

the state's averse student population. It enriches the supply of rewards ami 
incentives that influence teachers' long-term conmtment to teaching. It enables 
schools to tackle more demanding school improvement goals. That is, it serves 
multiple goals. In practice, state programs are tmw devoted to each of these goals. 
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• Despite the multiplicity of staff development goals evident in the inventory of state- 
funded programs, there appears to be no clear view of the relationship between any 
one purpose and the institutioo(s) best equipped to pursue it The proportion of 
funds allocated to teachers, schools, districts, counties or regional agencies, and 
universities reflects a combination of deliberate strategy and historical accident 

• The growth in state-supported staff development has been accompanied by a 
proliferation of new agencies, outside the mainstream institutions. The rise of new 
staff development providers (mostly regional services housed in county offices) 
contrasts with the relative lack of change in basic structures for organizing teachers' 
or administrators' work and their preparation for that work. 

• The policy pictures complicated by t 

is an activity in the service of other educational purposes. Presuimbly, it 
the knowledge and skill essential for auricular or msnuctional reforms. It 
enhances teachers' success with the state's diverse student population. It enriches 
the supply of rewards and incentives that influence teachers' long-term commitment 
to teaching. It enables schools to tackle more demanding school improvement 
goals. 
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///. The Organization and 
Delivery of Staff Development 



This section summarizes die professional development opportunities made available 
to teachers or administrators by the universities, districts, schools, and other professional 
organizations mat prepare them, employ them, and otherwise affect their daily work and 
careers. The discussion relies on data from 30 case study districts, mail and telephone 
surveys of teachers, and mail surveys of school site, district, and county administrators. 



DISTRICTS AND SCHOOLS AS PROVIDERS OF STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Districts and schools are die major providers of staff development In any one 
year, a teacher is two to three times more likely to participate in a district-sponsored staff 
development program than in college or university course work. Over die last two 
decades, beginning with the surge of federal categorical tending in die mid 1960s, 
proliferation of special programs and the press of reform have led many districts to 
centralize both crmculum development and staff development Districts have become 
steadily more concerned about and invested in staff developmem goals, and they have 
become steadily more sophisticated in the design and delivery of staff development activity. 
Staff development has become a vehicle of district curriculum policy. 

In California, as elsewhere, staff development planning and activity are largely 
centralized at the district leveL Of the total number of participan t new m 30 districts, 64 
percent were accounted for by district-sponsored activities involving teachers from more 
than one school The remaining time was spent in school site activities, ranging from 
short, one-time presentations to long-term, intensive improvement projects. 

Research has celebrated the importance of the school as the basic unit of staff 
development and school improvement This study may underestimate teachers' 
participation in school site staff development in three ways. First, data collection methods 
emphasized the description of formal staff development activities. Hat may lead to an 
underestimation of the extent to which professional development occurs as teachers work 
together on a day-to-day basis. Second, school-level interviews were conducted with the 
principal or a person assigned by the principal. In large schools, or schools with a wide 
array of categorically funded projects, knowledge of staff development activity may be 
more widely distributed among staff who have responsibility for separate programs. 
Finally, the sample of schools is relatively small and, though randomly selected, was not 
designed to be representative of the district's schools. There is no way of detecting 
systematic buy in the school sample with respect to the matters that most directly concern 
this study: coaumtment to and participation in staff development 
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Nonetheless, stiff development is largely "district business." Funds and decision 
making are more centralized than not, and most activities involve teachers or administrators 
from more than one site. 



Administration and Leadership of Staff Development 

"Leader time" is one of the highest cost elements of staff development; in the 30 
districts studied in depth, time spent by administrators, staff developers, and teachers in 
planning, delivering, and evaluating staff development accounts for nearly half of the 
current monetary costs of staff development — more man twice die cost of substitutes (a 
major component of "learner time"). District administrators holding part-time 
responsibilities for staff development account for the largest share of leader time (Table m- 
1), though the precise allocation of time to "program" and to "administration" is uncertain. 



Table 111-1 Administration and Leadership of Staff Development 





Participant 


Cost per 




hours involving 


leader hour 




each category 






of leader 




Classroom teachers 


10% 


$27.50 


Specialist teachers 


60% 


$27.50 


District administrators 


92% 


$35.00 


External consultants 


13% 


$38.50 



The administration and leadership of staff development reflect the trend toward 
centralization. Responsibility for district staff development is typically aligned with two 
major district functions: (1) curriculum and instruction and (2) categorical program 
administration. More than 80 percent of participant hours in district staff development were 
planned and delivered by staff responsible for these two areas. 

The pattern displayed by the 30 case-study districts is confirmed by administrators 
in 265 districts who estimated their use of each of 15 categories of staff development 
leaden (Table m-2). Their responses display a systematic preference for internal 
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resources, especially district staff developers and mentors, and for individual consultants 
who work on district-detennined priorities. 

Table III-2 Who Leads District Staff Development? 



Report of district superintendents surveyed by nufl 
(N-26S) 





Never or 


Unto 


Up to 


i'lV^V UMU1 




rarelv 


25% of 

av /v wt 


50% of 

•As /V vl 


50% of 






■nf Si lit inf 
CtvUYlUCo 


• • • 
arhvihM 
oUUVtuCS 


acnviues 


Activities were led hv* 










Outskfe fmomteM u/hn am nrivnto* 

vUijIuv yl wjvlliwl j wnu Saw VI I VttlC 


17 n 




1V.U 


10.1 


vOn5UilUll9 UK DIlUUI 










uiuvenacy iacuity, pan ot special projects 


39.1 


52.6 


6.3 


1.6 


vc.g.» laiiiornia wntmg or Matn) 










Other university professors 


82.1 


16.2 


0.9 


0.4 


State Department of Education consultants 


74.7 


24.9 


— 


— 


County office staff (excluding TECQ 


25.9 


54.3 


1^.0 


4.5 


TECC trainers 


31.8 


49.4 


14.2 


4.2 


District spedalists or administrators 


47.5 


41.9 


6.8 


3.4 


from another district 










Classroom teachers from other districts 


55.8 


39.1 


4.3 


0.4 


Your own district staff developers (trainers) 


19.6 


38.8 


22.1 


19.2 


District curriculum specialists 


45.4 


33.0 


14.5 


6.6 


Mentor teachers 


15.2 


44.0 


24.4 


16.0 


Other resource, teachers or teachers on 


54.5 


36.6 


7.1 


1.3 


special assignment 










Sire administrators 


27.3 


58.4 


9.8 


4.1 


Classroom teachers (other than mentors or 


30.5 


57.9 


10.3 


0.9 


resource teachers) 










Publishers* representatives 


53.2 


43.0 


3.4 


0.0 



The Prominence of District Specialists. Districts rely heavily on in-house staff to 
plan and conduct staff development Full-time or part-time central office administrators and 
staff development specialists account for the design and delivery of 92 percent of all 
participant hours at the district level 

In mid-size to large districts, staff development administration and leadership 
follow a common pattern. Relatively few district administrators oversee staff development 
offerings, supported by staff developers who are often teachers on leave from the 
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classroom. These teacher-staff developers may hold permanent or quasi-permanent 
positions in the central office, but they remain on the teachers' salary schedule and are 
considered a part of the teachers' bargaining unit For purposes of this description, they 
are considered part of a central office staff devoted to planning for and delivering staff 
development services to teachers and administrators. Thus, they are distinguished from 
mentors or other full-time classroom teacher i who may occasionally lead staff development 
activities. 

District specialists who devote their time to staff development are characteristically 
knowledgeable, thoughtful, skillful individuals. They often have a reputation for being 
talented presenters, and they p re pare carefully for the activities they lead. They take pride 
in remaining current with new developments in research and practice and tend to have well- 
honed instructional araimterp^ The disparity between a research-based imaye 
of "good staff development'' and the arrangements the district is able to establish with 
limited resources is a matter of concern to them. 

Districts are necessarily confronted with (tilemmas of how best to use district staff 
development specialists. As a matter of sheer numbers, specialists cannot hope to meet the 
needs and satisfy the interests of faculty 
Some districts have organized a version of the 

both the skflli and cormritineats of school site teachers and administrators. Some have 
placed a greater share of staff development funds or other resources at the school site. 
Some have assigned district specialists a "client group" of specific schools. Still, the 
greatest proportion of specialists' time is spent preparing for or leading direct service 
activities— providing instruction or consultation to individuals or groups. 

District specialists make their decisions about the content and form of activities 
based on some combination of teachers' stated interests, their own knowledge and 
enthusiasms, the marketplace of presenters and m a t e ri als, and the district's priorities. 
Among these influences, teachers' voices have the least influence. 

The Use of External Consultants. Virtually every district employs consultants and 
external presenters for some staff development activities. Nevertheless, the total cost 
devoted to external consultants is not large. District administrators report that the cost of an 
individual presenter may range from as little as $100 to more than $1,000 for time and 
travel, but tends to average about $250. External presenters play a role in 13 percent of 
participant hours, at a cost of less than one-tenth of the average district's current monetary 
expenditures and less than five percent of all staff development costs. 

The significance of external consultants does not reside in the fiscal demands they 
pose, but in the logic and strategy they represent Ten years ago, a large-scale study of 
school change and staff development concluded that external consultants were frequently 
overused and badly used (McLaughlin and Marsh 1979). Unless a consultant cooperated 
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Over three yean, the mentor role has evolved toward a staff development role and has 
demonstrably incree«*d teachers' opportunities to learn from and with one another. The 
inservice workshop is the mentor activity most frequently ched by district adininistratars in 
describing how mentors spend their time. Two-thirds of the teachers who have been 
mentors say they have led staff development activities since June 1986; less than one-fifth 
of regular classroom teachers have done so. 

Contributions by Counties, Universities, and Other Agencies to District Staff 
Development. District and school resources are sometimes supplemented by agencies 
outside the district, primarily county offices and other nearby public institutions. The 
contribution of staff time or acuities made by any one agency is reMvdysinall, but the 
combined "supplement" affects more than one-third of participant hours at the district level 
and nearly oce-fifh at the school level These figures apply only to services for which a 
district does not pay. 

Districts also support one another, expanding the total pool of staff development 
resources. Nearly one-third of the 265 distric • responding to the district survey say they 
are part o^ staff development consortium; approximately four-fifths have given or 
received staff development services across district lines, sometimes on an "in-kind" basis 
and sometimes for a fee. 



Design and Content of Local Staff Development 

The content and form of California staff development bear the unmistakab le imprint 
of the recent reform era, initiated in California under SB 813. Particularly in 'he larger 
districts, staff development planning takes deliberate account of the three-yea. assessment, 
planning, and implementation cycle associated with the Model Curriculum Standards. 
District specialists and administrators acquainted with research on school i mp rovem en t and 
staff development have devoted an increasing share of staff development resources to long- 
term, intensive cooperation with school-based teams. Nonetheless, many old patterns 
survive. 

Constr aints of the Sufi Development Marketplace. Staff development opportunities 
are determined. <n large prr>. by the available marketplace of presenters and programs. Few 
districts are of sufficient size to afford the resources necessary to create staff development 
experiences for all subject areas and grade levels that combine sensitivity to current 
instructional assignments, intellectual depth, and time for adapting new ideas to established 
curricula. The challenge is made more complex by die range of experience and 
sophistication in the teaching work force and the range of community circumstances that 
teachers confront 
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Left to their own limited resources, districts make a sensible accommodation: most 
devote a Urge measure of staff development time and funding to packaged programs or to 
presenters known to earn high satisfaction ratings from large numbers of teachers. Most of 
the packaged program have emphasized classroom management, general instructional 
technique, or strategies for classroom organiz. km (such as cooperative Warning) 
independent of subject area. Such programs occupy a declining proportion of district staff 
development offerings; nonetheless, it remains common to find districts offering 30-hour 
series tided "Clinical Teaching," "Elements of Instruction," "Classroom Management," 
"TES A (Teacher Expectations, Student Achievement)," and "Cooperative Learning." 

As district administrators scan the "audience" of teachers— diverse in background, 
experience, teaching situation, and individual interests or inclinations — they are 
understandably disposed toward a district inventory of staff development services that 
more closely resembles a catalogue dun it does a reasoned set of program and policy 
choices. A few districts (6 in a sample of 30) have restricted expenditures to a small 
number of staff dcvelopmem priorities and methods; others haw compromised by retaining 
a lengthy menu of short-term workshops to attract die interest of individuals while 
reserving some resources for special pilot projects with entire schools or for long-term 
work with groups of teachers. Overall, however, die market-driven and menu-oriented 
character of much staff development leaves the field vulnerable to content that is shallow, 
gimmicky, or (in some disciplines) simply wrong. 

A review of staff development offerings in most districts reveals an orientation 
slanted more toward training rather than study, technical skills rather than substantive 
understanding and judgment The training industry, it appears, has heavily influenced 
managers' (and even teachers') conception of professional development. 

Intensity of Staff Development Common sense experience and research bom 
confirm this proposition: frequent, intensive staff development direcUy related to the 
intellectual and social demands of teaching will yield more benefit than infrequent, 
disjointed events. Three measures can be used to gauge the "intensity" of staff 
development and its potential tie to teachers' instructional assignments and current school 
priorities. 

The first measure of intensity is the "long-term" versus "short-term" nature of staff 
development, measured both as the number of participant hours and as delivery in single or 
multiple sessions. Prior studies suggest that longer, more intensive staff development is 
more likely to have effect than short, isolated activities. Although "one-shot" events remain 
part of the staff development menu, especially at the school site, nearly half of the school 
activities and more than half of all district activities can be measured in days, not hours. 
Of all participant hours, onlv about 10 percent were spent in one-time events of sue hours 
or less. The majority (76%) were spent in staff development series requiring 12 or more 
hours. Although this study found relatively few examples of truly long-term, incremental 
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staff development, far fewer instances of very short "one-shot" activities were found than 
had been anticipated. 

The second measure of intensity is the availability of classroom and school follow- 
up to initial training activities, or, alternatively, the availability of time for joint planning 
and problem solving among teachers. A widely accepted premise in the research literature is 
tha f . course work, skill training, or other "away from the classroom- professional 
development has only marginal influence when teachers lack opportunity to examine the fit 
of new ideas with current curriculum, instruction, or student needs. 1 

As described by district and school staff developers, nearly two out of every three 
participant hours are asso ci a t ed with some form of follow-up. Follow-up was more likely 
to be optional than required In only about one-quarter of the district activities and less than 
one-fifth of school activities were teachers required to follow-up as a condition of 
participation. Judging by other related research, the prospects that follow-up will actually 
occur, and actually have impact, are much greater when teachers make an explicit 
com mi t m e n t to participate. Optional follow-up tends to mean no follow-up. 

About two-thirds of surveyed teachers reported follow-up as having been available 
for some or all of the activities they had participated in during a one-year period, but rarely 
has the follow-up involved teachers observing one another. That is, when teachers 
describe "follow-up," they employ a definition considerably broader than the classroom 
observation or consultation envisioned by most staff developers. The most common form 
of follow-up exploited by teachers was an opportunity to plan with other teachers, or 
simply to discuss what was learned. Teachers wrote: 

Follow-up is very important Nothing is more frustrating than to get great new 
ideas and not be aole to use the ideas because mere are no funds and no support 

The single most important priority for me is receiving time to plan and implement 
the many worthwhile ideas offered to us by our school and district Without this 
planning and implementing, ideas are simply not used. 



1 This argument gained prominence after Bnice Joyce and Beverly Showers publisiied a critique of slrill- 

based staff development, estimating a "transfer rate" of lea than 20 percent m ine absence of classroom- 

based "coaching" (Joyce and Showers 1981). The moat sophisticated of the skill training studies trace the 

effects of training into classroom practice. From these studies, one learns (1) the more complex the ideas 

andinethods,thefjeatertberequira^ 

teachen* acceptance of an idea, and their comnut^^ 

their knowledge or skill in unfitting actual classroom im(^^ 

greater the difference betwefacuneudaaaroOTp 

greater the time and effort requited (Showen 1982; McUughlin and Marsh 1979); but (4) 
development investments stretch very far indeed when leacfaea are well onianized arte 
provide support for v.< another (Little 1987). 
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Most teachers who have attended conferences (59%) report spending 10 hours or 
less in follow-up from workshops and conferences; a small percentage (8.4%) reports 
follow-up of more than 50 hours. Those with the highest participation in follow-up also 
reported the greatest impact on their teaching. According to teachers surveyed by mail, an 
investment of more than 10 hours following a workshop or conference markedly increases 
the apparent benefit (Table DI-3). 



Table m-3 Access to Classroom Follow-Up and 
the Impact of Staff Development 



Hours spent in 
follow-up to 
workshops/ 
conferences 



on a mail mnay of California Uachtn 

Teachers 
participating 
in this level of 
follow-up 



Teachers who say 
the workshops/ 
conferences had a 
"great deal" of impact 
on their teaching 



I- 10 hours 

II- 50 hours 

50 or more hours 



59.4% 
32.3% 
8.4% 



21.9% 
49.7% 
81.8% 



Staff developers share teachers' convictions that follow-up time and assistance are 
crucial aids to classroom improvement; they also find it difficult to match their conviction 
with action. Ultimately, a small staff of staff developers in a district or county office 
cannot reasonably expect to engage in fruitful consultation with individual teachers; mutual 
support must be organized closer to the school and classroom. Follow-up as a component 
of district activity becomes less problematic to the extent that schools can be organized to 
receive new ideas and to support teachers in their use; the issue of classroom change is in 
large pan an issue of outof-classroom time during the salaried workday. 

The third measure of intensity is the relationship between staff development and 
other developments in curriculum, instruction, and organization of students for learning. 
Staff development integrated in a larger program of curriculum development and school 
improvement, or an individual's long-term plan for career development, might reasonably 
be expected to yield greater benefit than activities that are isolated from other developments 
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in the lives of individuals, classrooms, and schools. The School Imp rov em ent Program 
(SIP) is one vehicle for ensuring connections between staff development and a school 
program. Across the 30 districts, SIP funds supported 56 percent of school-based staff 
development hour*. 

In a mail survey of principals, slightly less man one-fifth said mat their schools 
woe participants in at least one special project with a staff development component 
Among the 97 schools included in the case study districts, 15 schools (15.5%) described 
staff development activities that fit this description. 

Evaluation of Staff Development. The evaluation of staff development in most 
California districts is a narrowly conceived affair, yielding little insight into the classroom 
benefits that might be realized. Although virtually every teacher and adnnmstrator in 
California has been asked to rate his or her satisfaction with the objectives, activities, 
materials, and leaders of discrete events, few have participated in a more comprehensive 
assessment of the total array of professional development opportunities. (Among the 30 
sample districts, 8, or 27 percent, engaged in systematic program evaluation.) Fewer still 
have been invited (or required) to supply systematic evidence showing how they or then- 
students have profited (or not) from participation in staff development 2 And in only 1 
district in 30 was staff development linked to personnel evaluation. 

The promises and pitfalls that might follow from linking staff development to 
personnel evaluation have been hotly debated. Opponents argue that teacher evaluation is 
unequal to the task of guiding (or rewarding) professional development Conceptually, 
teacher evaluation criteria and methods often reflect a narrow, technically oriented, 
bchaviorist conception of teaching. Such criteria and methods may be adequa te to the task 
of basic personnel decisions — new hires, tenure^ or dismissal — but be ill-suited to the task 
of determining avenues for professional improvement Politically and institutionally, critics 
maintain, evaluation is better equipped to serve purposes of accountability man 
improvement And technically, they say, evaluation measures cannot match the intellectual 
and social demands of teaching. 

Proponents of a closer association acknowledge the technical and political 
difficulties surrounding the evaluation of teaching or administration, but they counter mat a 
closer link between die two will force higher standards for each. 3 Staff development 



2 This is not to promote a nanrowly technical or mechanistic view of teaching in which every occasion of 
staff development is convened to a checUitt of observable behavkn. It is, however, to suggest that 
"satisfaction ratings" are a woefully inadequate lost of the return that participants or taxpayers earn from a 
sizable investment of time and other resources and ID propose that teachers — as profrtrionah have a stake 
in confining their participation to these activities that they can demonstrate will produce the greatest 
advances in understanding, practice, and commitment. 

3 u a book to be released m 1988, MObreyW. McUughlmsndR-ScottPfeifer argue that con trery to 
prevailing view, teacher evaluation can and must serve both the purposes of accountability and 
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content, they argue, will be more consistently linked to actual instructional or management 
assignments. Advocates propose that motivation is diminished when there exist no 
mechanisms for crediting teachers' or administrstors' improvements or their origins in staff 
development By forging a closer tie between evaluation and staff development, teachers co- 
administrators in difficulty would be more likely to receive productive support and 
assistance; those doing well would be more likely to receive both formal and informal 
recognition. And the public would be granted more persuasive evidence that opportunities 
are matched by accountability. Opponents outnumber proponents, however, and the debate 
is unlikely to be resolved any time soon. 



PUBLICLY SUPPORTED STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES OUTSIDE THE DISTRICT 

Over the past two decades, school districts have assumed a major responsibility for 
the continuing education of the teachers and adnunistrators they employ. Nonetheless, 
districts cannot plausibly satisfy all the professional needs and interests of their employees. 
In California, county offices of education and public universities have also taken a role in 
K-12 staff development In examining die staff development services each provides, this 
study has pursued the question of an appropriate match between staff development 
purposes and the institutions purporting to fulfill them. 



County Offices of Education and County-Administered Regional Programs 

In other arenas, the role of a county office is clearly defined: counties provide cost- 
efficient fiscal or student services to small and rural districts. The county's "niche" in the 
field of staff development is far less uniform and clear. As providers of staff development 
to California's teachers and administrators, county offices of education are not a single 
institution; rather, they are 58 distinct entrepreneurial entities. 

When providing services out or a general ("other") fund budget, counties closely 
resemble districts. They offer a diverse menu of workshops dependent on individual 
enrollments, host conferences, and occasionally mount invitational school improvement 
programs in which staff development is one component County office staff, like district- 
level staff developers, prove to be a knowledgeable group, intent upon providing helpful 
service and acutely sensitive to the limitations of agency size in relation to teacher and 
administrator population. In the face of limited resources, however, most counties have 
done little to forge a staff development policy that would distinguish the county office from 



improvement. Ttecxxmectiorabetireen evaluation^ 

Three California districts are among the one examples that support the argument 
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districts or universities, thus furnishing them with a distinct identity among service 
providers. 



Some counties — perhaps one-fourth — have developed statewide reputations for 
developing well-informed "cutting edge" programs in collaboration with local districts and 
schools. The largest counties, Los Angeles and San Diego, have taken a lead in designing 
and testing experimental programs of one sort or another. Los Angeles County, for 
example, is on the point of launching tdeconmunicatioa services to nearly 100 districts that 
will reduce the "transportation drain" on staff development resources. 

The largest counties, those with urban centers and ready access to universities, have 
been home to innovation. Rural counties with meagre staff budgets and vast geographic 
distances have been hard pressed to meet the minimum requirements of state mandates 
Asked how they envision their own role in staff development, county adniinistrators placed 
greatest premium on service to small and rural counties (Table m-4). But the challenge 
associated with that aspiration is poignantly revealed by an adim^traiorm one of the 
state's most remote counties, who wrote: 

There is one person on the county staff responsible for coordinating curriculum 
services, including technology, instructional materials, audio visual, consolidated 
application, student activities, grants, coordination of state and federal projects, 
[and] all subject matter and general staff development...The trainer of trainers 
model doe?"*, work well since we have nc county subject consultants and districts 
can't release a full-time master teacher to attend the necessary workshops... 
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Table m-4 County Office Administrators' Views of the Agency's Staff 
Development Role 



Should be a major 
role for county 



Has been a major 
role for county 



Provide services for 
small or rural 
districts 



86.20% 



75.00% 



Coordinate 

multidistrict 

events 



8110% 



60.70% 



Comprehensive 
improvement 
programs with 
invited district 
participation 



67.90% 



44.40% 



Conferences or 
training not 
offered by 
districts 



64.30% 



42.90% 



The author of that statement is not alone. Administrators in 15 (52%) of the 30 
counties responding to the county survey rated "the distance participants must travel" as 
the number one obstacle to their ability to provide staff development; 'local board policies 
restricting release time" were an impediment for 12 (41%) of the districts. 

County Administration of Regional Programs. Twenty-six of California's 58 
counties have served as administrative home to one or more of the state's regional service 
programs: the Teacher Education Computer Centers, th s Hhrjiistrator Training Centers, 
three of the nine Special Education Resource Network % and other smaller programs. 
The regional programs housed exclusively in die counties reflect two main implementation 
or service strategies: the Teacher Education Computer Center model and the California 
School Leadership Academy model 

The 17 TECCs began with a mission derived from the escalation in computer 
technology. In their first two years, TECCs conducted "awareness sessions'* and 
introductory skill workshops aimed at producing rudimentary computer literacy among the 
largest possible number of teachers and administrators. With the passage of SB 813 and 
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publication of the Model Curriculum Standards, state expectations for the TECCs expanded 
and broadened. TECCs came to resemble die all-purpose regional service agency found in 
other large states. 

Although costs of program development and program delivery remained 
decentralized, decisions about program direction came increasingly under die purview of 
the Stare Department of Education. Tensions in TECC governance began to be felt, as the 
TECCs round themselves pushed to respond to broad stare-level reform priorities while 
remaining accountable to regional policy boards for specific objectives and activities 
tailored to local circumstances, 

Over a three-year period, the TECCs reacted to evolving state priorities by a steady 
increase in the proportion of activities devoted to curriculum improvem ents and by a 
corresponding reduction in computer-related training disconnected from subject area 
content In 1983-84, computer awareness sessions and other computer instruction topics 
dominated two-thirds of the TECC services; in 1985-86, computer-related activities made 
up slightly less than 40 percent of all services, while nearly 60 percent of activities focused 
on academic curriculum areas. 

To retain visibility in their (sometimes vast) service areas, most TECCs continued 
to offer a large number of one-time activities ("awareness" or 'information'* sessions) 
designed to reach a large number of teachers and administrators. At the same time, the 
pressure ©demonstrate classroom impart led the TECCs to a small but consistent shift 
toward the land of multiple-session activity thought to afford a measure of depth and 
continuity in participants' learning. Nonetheless, inconsistency in the demands placed on 
TECCs resulted in services that varied widely in content, length, conditions of 
participation, and access to follow-up. 

The shift from a technology orientation to a broader curriculum improvement 
mandate stretched TECC capacities thin and highlighted some of the dilemmas inherent in 
regional service delivery. In effect, TECCs were charged with duplicating the curriculum 
breadth and depth of a university while retaining close involvement with practitioners. With 
the elimination of the TECCs in Jury 1 987, county administrators znd specialists found 
themselves pressed to fill the gap left by the TECC subject area specialists. The Director of 
Curriculum/Instructional Support in one rural county writes: 

Without TECC, providing assistance re the districts to implement the 
new frameworks rests on me or it doesn't happen. During the last three 
months I have attended approximately 1 7 meetings all over the state [in 
math, English/language arts, and history/social science] trying to gain a 
sufficient level of expertise to provide some guidance to die districts. ... 
It is already evident that there is no way that I can properly inservice 
school sites. 
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But the task of supporting curriculum reform is arguably too big for county offices, 
with or without the resources of the 17 TECCs. County offices, charged with service to 
local districts, tend to !o»w those districts well; county staff might reasonably serve as a 
bridge between the subject area resources of a university and the day-to-day requirements 
of a district, but they are unlikely to serve well as the sole support of districts looking for 
guidance on curriculum revision. Visible by their absence were joint county-university 
plans for assisting the implementation of the Model Curriculum Standards. 

On die other hand, a uniform vision of instructional leadership and centralized 
control over program development characterizes the California School Leadership Academy 
(CSLA). Decisions regarding curriculum priorities and criteria for the hiring of trainers 
both were centralized in the academy's Institute forTrainkfl Development and Research; 
the responsibility for program deUvery tell to the system's 1 1 Administrator Training 
Centers. In funding this combination of centralized development and decentralized 
delivery, the state sought leverage on its "developmental capital"; in the county- 
administered academy, it gained a measure of control over program direction and program 
quality, a close match with other reform priorities affecting schools and school leadership, 
and an ability to move the pace of development quickly, m the short run, at least, it 
sacrificed the conceptual breadth and depth associated with university-based administrator 
credential programs or advanced degree programs; the California School Leadership 
Academy stands as a small "parallel system" of administrator preparation, with no 
structural tie to the state's credential requirements or credentialing institutions. 

The CSLA curriculum is a product of a small group of experienced administrators 
and staff developer*. Curriculum modules, ranging in length from a few hours to six days, 
ire arrayed in a three-year sequence that begins with analyzing the instructional program 
and develops to include training in the areas of curriculum development, test interpretation, 
stiff development and evaluation, and communication with parents. Throughout die 
curriculum runs the thread of "increasing leverage as an instructional leader with an 
obligation for the steady im pro v ement of the school" Although the "program" delivered 
by each of the 17 TECCs varied widely, the program of the 11 ATCs is remarkable for its 
commonalities; 80 percent of the ATC budgets are devoted to delivering the central 
curriculum. Like TECC staff, die ATC staffs are small in relation to their service 
population; they are well able to organize the required sequence of structured training but 
less able to satisfy their aspirations for follow-up consultation and assistance. 

Asked to assess the relative merits of aTECC-style" model and an "ATC-style" 
nxxH for regional service delivery (Table m- 5), county administrators declared 
themselves reasonably satisfied with the content of both programs; similarly, the majority 
found both models "equally good" at reaching all districts in their service area, securing 
participant satisfaction, and enhancing other county staff development Those 
administrators who were divided about the relative worth cf the two models tended to favor 
the TECC model's responsiveness to local needs and its compatibility with other county 
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staff development Administrators were also inclined to believe that the ATC rcodel was 
less cost-effective than the TECC model, though it is unclesr whether their belief would be 
borne out by a pr o gra m audit 

Table m-5 Comparing Two Models of Regional Service 

Both models TECC-style ATC-style Both models 

equally good model better model better equally bad 

Quality of 
program 

content 65.5 17.2 17.2 0 
Meeting local 

needs 44.8 34.5 17.2 3.4 



satisfaction 57.7 19.2 23.1 0 
Participation 

by aU districts 55.6 14.8 22.2 7.4 

Enhances other 
county staff 

devdopment 55.2 20.7 13.8 10.3 

Cost-effectiveness 40.7 25.9 14.8 18.5 



The county offices of education, together with the regional service programs they 
administer, represent the state's effort to supplement professional development 
opportunities. Other states, too, have made provision for county or regional service 
agencies. New York has supported the BOCES (Board of Cooperative Educational 
Services) for many years and more recently has funded 74 Teacher Centers. New Jersey 
created and then disrnanded a set of Educational Improvement Centers, Among the western 
states, Colorado, Utah, and Nevada all support regional service agencies. It seems 
inescapable that California, with its geographic size and population diversity, must consider 
structure^) for the regional delivery of staff development and other educational services. 
As it does so, a closer look at the experience of other states may be in order. 
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University Involvement in Staff Development 

California'! public universities have contributed to K- 12 staff development with 
formal programs that operate independently of the universities' degree programs or other 
graduate course work. In the University of California system, the California Writing 
Project serves as a model of substantively rich, strategically sophisticated professional 
development In the California Stale University system, recently funded intersegmental 
programs have p romoted collaborative arrangements between university campuses and 
local districts that have prospects for strengthening preservice teacher preparation and the 
induction of new teachers. On the whole, however, the role of theCSU system instaff 
development is less consequential than one would predict in light of its prominent role in 
preservice teacher preparation and in light of the regional dispersion of its 19 ««*p»«»f 

Hie California Writing Project serves u one niodd that deserves attention for 
university-based staff development The project, which has earned the admiration of 
teachers and administrators throughout the state, has served as a model for other university- 
sponsored staff development programs. Certain key elements are significant to policy 
makers and program architects. 

First the program has explicit goals that are clearly and consistently linked to 
student learning— the improvement of students' ability to write. Second, the policy that 
governs program strategy and activity is derived from tested beliefs about effective staff 
development Two major premises underlie program operations. 

First the program operates on the principle that "teachers will teach teachers." 
Thus, the summer institute, the "hub of the program," (Gray, in press, 13), is reserved for 
training of a teacher consultant cadre that win be weUeqmpped to lead staff development 
activities in local schools and districts. To participate in the summer institute, teachers must 
survive a two-stage nomination and interview process. By starting with successful 
teachers of writing, the program has established an orientation toward "celebrating 
teaching" rather than "fixing teachers." Over time, the program has assembled a sizable 
corps of teacher-consultants who have been prepared by die project to conduct die school- 
year programs. They contribute to refinements of the program's content and process and 
conduct the school-year inservice sessions which reached more than 34,000 teachers in 
1986-87 alone. 

Second, die program operates on the principle that long-term incremental activity 
will have more effect than "one-shot" works! Tps. Thus, the program has a policy of "no 
one-shots," organizing its school-year offerings in a series of 10 (preferred) or 5 three- 
hour sessions. 

Today, die program boasts a university-based regional delivery system that extends 
to 8 University of California campuses, 10 California State University campuses, and the 
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University of Southern California. While the subject-matter orientation benefits from the 
university affiliation, die host campuses operate in close partnership with districts, sharing 
both program costs and the expertise required to refine the program and provide local 
services. 

Finally, the program exhibits commitment to program evaluation and program 
development It has assembled a detailed record of its own learning, both 
accomplishments and failures, from its inception in 1973. 



DISTRICT ADMINISTRATORS' APPRAISALS OP THE QUALITY OP STAFF 

DEVELOPMENT PROVIDERS 

The success of ssue-originated staff development initiatives is largely contingent 
upon their reception in local districts. A survey of district administrators provided insight 
into the kinds of staff development that district administrators support or oppose. 



District Administrators' Priorities 

A district's staff development choices may be shaped in part by market forces — 
what' s available, in what form, with what match to pressing needs, and with what 
credibility among teachers. Choices may be shaped in pan by a district philosophy that 
dictates the degree of centralisation or decentnulzarion, the relative emphasis on skill 
training versus other forms of professional development, and teachers' influence in 
deciding the uses of a staff devdepment budget Finally, choices may be shaped by 
external pressures or constraints, ranging from a school board's policy on release time, to 
state legislation, to regulations governing the use of categorical monies. 

District administrators were asked to indicate the priority that their district placed on 
each of 1 1 possible program choices (Table EI-6). Admrnisuators* responses display 
clearly their preference for increased centralization and increased "alignment" of staff 
development with other district and school priorities. 
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Table m-6 Administrator Preferences for Selected Program Conditions 



Report cf district superintendents surveyed by mail 
(N-26S) 

No activities 

like this Low priority Mid priority High priority 

0 1 2 3 4 5 

Well-developed 

program package 4.2 3.8 4.6 16.1 19.9 51.3 
For most or all 

teachers/administrators 0.8 0.8 4.2 17.5 24.0 52.9 
Consistent with 

district-wide plan 0.4 0.4 1.9 11.1 23.4 62.8 
Consistent with 

school goals 0.4 0.0 1.9 8.7 25.8 63.3 
Proposed by 

individual teachers 1.1 1.1 U.O 31.9 33.5 21.3 

Planned and 
conducted by teachers 
and administrators 

at each school site 2.3 3.4 10.3 24.1 30.7 29.1 
Available on a 

cost-sharing basis 16.3 16.7 15.6 25.1 17.1 9.1 

Available through 
mentors/resource 

teachers 4.2 3.4 9.5 31.2 24.7 27.0 

Requested by a large 
number of teachers 

or administrators 3.5 1.2 3.1 12.7 36.9 42.7 
Associated with 

classroom follow-up 2.7 2.7 8.7 30.0 29.3 26.6 

Targeted to schools 
eligible under 
categorical program 

guidelines 12.1 10.9 10.2 25.8 24.6 16.4 
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Quality of Services Available to Districts and Schools 

Districts use of s range of servkes from individual consultants and other afsncies. 
In some instances, they purchase such service! directly, though the total cash outlay is not 
great (less than two percent of total staff development costs). In other instances, districts 
are the indirect beneficiaries ()f staff tu^ 

no cost as pan of programs administered by other agencies or institutions; about one-thini 
of district-l^vei staff development hours are partly supported in this fashion. Howdo 
district and school administrators describe their use of other agencies and their satisfaction 
with the quality of avafible services? 

District Administrators Ratings of Specie Service Providers. District 
admiiiistrators rated the quality of each of 15 service providers, including private 
consultants, who offer staff development for teachers (Table IH-7). With relatively few 
exceptions, district ac^ninistrators have had at least one contact with most of the available 
service providers during the 1986-87 academic year. Among the most favored programs or 
service providers were the California WritL g and Math projects and services offered by 
county offices and Teacher Education and Computer Centers. 
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Table m-7 What Quality of Service Do Districts and Schools Receive 
From External Staff Development Providers? 



(Perceptions of district and school adwLrJstrators surveyed by mail.) 

District Administrators School Administn'cn 





(N-265) 


(N-1P) 




ye navmg 


tt or users 


% having 


% of users 




wiiioua; 




contact 


rating quality 










nigh 


Service provider 








Your local County Office 


97.3 


48.8 


78.6 


37 0 


Local Teacher Education and 










Computer Center (TECQ 


93.1 


52.5 


73.5 


47.7 


Ai y Curriculum Implement- 










ation Center (QQ 


35.7 


45.1 


21.4 


28.0 


Special Educanon Resource 










Center (SERN) 


58.7 


34.1 


31.6 


40.5 


C&lifornu Writing Project 










(any local branch) 


82.4 


72.2 


56.4 


71.2 


Calif orm* Mam Project 










^ _ a _ _ ^a a v 

(any local branch) 


65.4 


64.6 


43.6 


72.5 


State Dept of Educanon 


77.8 


16.0 


40.2 


14.9 


California State Univ. (CSU) 


48.1 


18 


{ 37.6 


{ 40.9 


Other public and private 






colleges and universities 


43.7 


31.0 






Private Consultants 


79.6 


65.8 


48.7 


49.1 


Teachers and administrators 










from neighboring district 


73.3 


47.1 






Federal Teachers Centers 


4.9 


27.3 


n/a 


n/a 


Professional associations 










(CTA, ACSA, tic.) 


59.4 


31.2 


n/a 


n/a 


Subject area associations 










(NCTE, NCST, etc.) 


39.6 


34.8 


n/a 


n/a 


Univ. programs of teacher 










inservice (excluding 










regular coursewrrk) 


47.0 


21.3 


n/a 


n/a 


Own district 


n/a 


n/a 


81.2 


54.7 


Mentors 


n/a 


n/a 


80.3 


51.1 
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Site Administrators Ratings of Specific Service Providers. Principals surveyed 
were asked to assess the quality of 12 service providers. The principals make the heaviest 
use of their own district staff development offerings and, where possible, mentor teachers. 
Their ratings, which also appear in Table m-7, show substantial agreement with district 
adnrinistrators on the relative worth of external providers. For principals, as for district 
administrators, the California Writing and Math projects stand out as models worth 
preserving and emulating. 

District Administrators Satisfaction With Staff Development Leaders. Given the 
high cost of leadership associa te d with formal staff development activities at the district 
level, how satisfied are district administrators with the resources now available? We asked 
them to assess their satisfaction with each of 15 categories of staff development leader 
(Table m-8). Their responses display highest satisfaction with their own M in-house" 
personnel, especially district staff developers and mentors, and with individual consultants. 

Obstacles to Staff Development Services. District administrators were asked to rate 
the most and least serious obstacle* they raced m providmg staff They are 

generally confident of their ability to design and conduct good staff development, given 
adequate resources and parent and community support Districts were largely in agreement 
that their own personnel were sufficiently knowledgeable about good staff development, 
but the quality and quantity of opportunities suffered for lack of funds. 

The difficulties attached to inadequate funding were compounded in rural and 
remote districts, where transportation costs tend to consume a large share of any program 
budget Districts varied widely in the extent to which they enjoyed parent support for staff 
development, but rarely do district adniinistrators believe they are unduly constrained by 
provisions of die local union contract 

Staff development in California has its predictable share of isolated, fragmented 
activities, only loosely describable as staff development and often summed up 
disparagingly by teachers as "irrelevant one-shots." But California districts also appear to 
have a small but increasing proportion of thoughtfully designed, intensive experiences that 
are well targeted to teachers' interests end instructional assignments. More often now than 
in the recent past, district-sponsored staff development combines subject area content with 
pedagogy, involves teachers for the equivalent of two days (13-16 hours) or more, is 
voluntary, and often classroom follow-up. 
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Table ni-8 How Satisfied Were District Administrators With Leaders of 
Staff Development? 



Report of District Superintendents Surveyed by Mail 
(Nm265) 

Satisfaction Among Users 

Dissatisfied Satisfied 
or Very or Very 



Staff Development Led By: Didn't Use 


Dissatisfied 


Neutral 


Satisfied 


Outside presenters who are private 










consultants or trainers 


12,9 


7 7 


O.O 


SB *7 
55./ 


University faculty, part of special 










projects (e.g. California 










Writing or Math) 


31.3 


7.1 


19.5 


73.4 


ftth^r I Tni VPT^itv nmf^cc/vt 

\JUkGa V/IllVv* alljr |A WvJWKJFj 




22.7 


36.4 


40.9 


ouuc l^clmu uncni ex coucaiion 










consultants 


48.7 


30.3 


33.6 


36.1 


County office staff 










(excluding TECQ 


16.3 


6.8 


22.3 


70.9 


TECC trainers 


17.4 


7.0 


18.6 


74.3 


District specialists or administrators 










from another district 


42.0 


2.2 


18.7 


79.1 


Classroom teachers from other 










districts 


47.2 


4.9 


23.8 


71.3 


Your own district staff developers 


21.6 


0.5 


4.2 


95.3 


District curriculum specialists 


42.8 


0.8 


9.2 


90.1 


Mentor Teachers 


14.1 


3.3 


7.0 


89.7 


Other resource teachers or teachers 










on special assignment 


48.7 


2.6 


17.2 


80.1 


Site administrators 


24.2 


0.5 


19.2 


80.2 


Classroom teachers (other than 










mentors or resource teachers) 


25.2 


1.7 


14.9 


83.4 


Publishers' representatives 


44.3 


16.6 


38.6 


44.7 
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SUMMARY OF THE ORGANIZATION AND DELIVERY OF STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

This assessment of local organization and delivery of staff development has 
produced four main conclusions: 

1. Local school district capacity to organize and deliver staff development has grown 
steadily. 

• District administrators and staff developers reveal considerable sophistication about 
the preferred design of staff development activities. They favor activities closely 
linked to major district or school priorities, measured in days, not hours, with an 
appropriate combination of content and methods, and accompanied by classroom- 
based consultation. 

• Compared to die involvement, influence, and sophistication of central office 
personnel, teachers have remained relatively uninvolved, uninfluential, and 
unsophisticated about options for professional development purpose, content, and 
form. Teachers are involved directly in planning or leading less man 10 percent of 
all participant hours in staff development activity. 

• Staff development ' i a relatively centralized activity within medium-sized and large 
districts, planned and delivered by district specialists, adniinistrators, and external 
presenters or consultants. At the local level, the largest expenditure for staff 
development programs is "leader time' 1 '— the salary cost of the specialists and 
administrators who plan and lead staff development activities. 

• In ±e absence of any comprehensive and cost-effective strategy for overcoming the 
problems of distance, teachers and adniinistrators in the state's vast rural areas 
enjoy fewer professional development opportunities than their counterparts who 
have easier geographic access to staff development providers. 

• Noteworthy examples of staff development exist in districts, county offices of 
education, and universities. The main features of these programs can be identified 
and thus might be supported on a larger scale. 

2. Selected staff development activities have sound prospects for favorably influencing 
classroom performance and the overall quality of school programs. On the whole, 
however, the current array of staff development activities and incentives is unlikely to yield 
substantial change in the thinking or performance of California's classroom teachers. 

• Teachers describe worthw.iile staff development in terms that are consistent with 
prior research: effective staff development is closely tied to current instructional 
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assignments and circumstances and permits intensive study by pursuing one or two 
key topics over a period of weeks or months. 

• Despite the knowledge, intentions, and preferences of most district staff 
developers, relatively few staff development activities are linked to a well 
established school support system, and relatively few teachers believe they are 
accountable for using (or at least testing) what they learn. Intellectual content is 
often thin. 

• Classroom and school follow-up appears to be effective in ensuring classroom 
impact, but it occurs infrequently. Few teachers (Less than 10 percent) devoted SO 
or more hours to follow-up from staff development in a one-year period, but those 
few teachers were four times more likely to report large classroom effects than were 
teachers who devoted less than 10 hours to follow-up. 

• The quality of staff development is constrained by the sheer number of demands on 
teachers' time. When the salaried workday and work year provide teachers with 
relatively little out-of-classroom time, teachers' opportunities for productive staff 
development dwindle and their commitments to professional i mprovemen t are 
compromised. 

3. California 1 s staff development resources are spent in ways that mainly reinforce existing 
patterns of teaching, conventional structures of schools, and long-standing traditions of the 
teaching occupation. 

• Staff development is largely market driven, a lengthy menu of discrete offerings 
available on a sign-up basis to individual teachers who "receive" information or 
materials from paid presenters. The training industry has dominated local district 
conceptions of staff development and most professional development opportunities 
take the form of skills-oriented or materials-oriented workshops. 

• Staff development does little to alter the isolated and isolating character of 
classroom teaching or to engage teachers themselves in an intellectually rigorous 
exa min ation of curriculum and teaching methods. It occurs on the periphery of 
school and classroom life, a situation .^acerbated and perpetuated by funding 
patterns, by a marketplace glutted with shor -term skill training, and by a daily and 
yearly schedule that squeezes staff development into widely separated days or 
hours. 

• Individual examples <»nfirm the belief that staff development can be structured to 
support a more professionalized teaching force and to support schools that improve 
steadily. Nonetheless, what this stidy did not find was significant There are few 
intensive, long-term involvements planned and carried out by groups of teachers 
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with common instructional assignments, using resources under their own control 
There are few aggressive attempts to parlay die mentor role into a faculty leadership 
position, or to exploit leadership roles already in place (department chairs, for 
example). Teachers are rarely involved in shaping the content and form of staff 
development, or involved in evaluating its impact 

• Selected state initiatives are consistent with forces of professionalization in 
teaching. The Mentor Teacher Program hs „ evened steadily; mentors are far less 
likely to spend their time devetoping curriculum ot their own and farm 

work directly with other teachers. In conception, the Classroom Teacher 
Instructional Improvement Program reward^ teacher imtiative arid 
that would yirld benefit in the classroom. The Cal Writing Project has 
aemonstrated that a teacher-driven model of professional development, built on 
university-school collaboration and fixed firmly on student learning, can be both 
effective and efficient. The California Srhnnl T j***^^ Amdcmy was inspired by 
developments in school research, with its vivid descriptions of effective school 
feaderslrip, and by the implementation demands associated with state reforms 
(especially the Model Curriculum Standards). These programs are in various states 
of maturity. Each has its favorable qualities and each has its flaws. Each is 
premised on assumptions that deserve— and often elicit— discissi on and debate. 
As a group, however, they exemplify the state's attempt to develop or support 
professional development that advances the professonaliz?tion of the teaching 
occupation and of the school as an institution. 

4. California's staff development activities go largely u. evaluated compared to other 
educational initiatives. 

• Staff development is evaluated regularly on a session-by-session basis that helps 
trainers to refine training activities; the most extensive evaluation efforts are directed 
to improving discrete staff development activities. 

' Staff development is rarely evaluated for the importance or coherence of its overall 
program goals, for the relationship between staff development goals and other 
school improvement goals, or for the match between goals and strategies (ends and 
means). (There are instructive exceptions to this rule, such as the evaluation 
portfolio assembled by the California Writing Project and the two-year evaluation of 
district professional development assembled by one California district.) 

• The impact of staff development is almost never tested at the classroom level. 
Program evaluations are dominated by participation rates and other process 
measures; summative measures of classroom impact are fewer and 
methodologically weaker. 
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Hie impact of some of the most innovative, potentially promising, and costly state- 
funded initiatives, such as the Mentor Teacher Program, is largely unknown. 
Resources for program evaluation are rarely sufficient to gauge progress in program 
development or to assess die merit of particular strategies as they mature. 

Staff development is generally discainected from personnel evaluation. Further, 
sentiment among most teachers and district administrators is in favor of keeping it 
that way. 



IV. Teacher Participation in and Appraisal of 

Staff Development 



The largest share of California's staff development— more than 90 percent of all 
staff development resources is devoted to classroom teachers. This section summarizes 
teachers* own accounts of the professional development they have pursued both on their 
own and at the behest of die districts and schools that employ them. 

INDIVIDUAL TEACHERS* CONTRIBUTIONS TO THEIR OWN 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Personal responsibility for continuing education is an established tradition in the 
professions and in higher education. In exchange for time and money devoted to 
upgrading knowledge, skills, and professional reputation, individuals secure continued 
certification under state law and qualify for career advancement and higher compensation. 

Individuals invest in their own professional development when they volunteer time 
outside the salaried workday to enroll in university or college course work, attend 
professional conferences, participate in workshops, join informal study groups, or keep 
abreast of professional reading. In addition, they incur out-of-pocket expenses for tuition, 
travel, books, and conference registration fees. 

Teachers* contributions to staff development are substantial Further, they are 
contributions of time and money on top of those already made simply in the course of 
teaching. In comments appended to the mail surveys, for example, individual teachers 
reported spending $30 to $100 per month on classroom materials and supplies. Although 
this study did not collect systematic data on these expenditures, it seems likely, given a 
choice about out-of-pocket commitments, that teachers opt first for expenditures close to 
the classroom. 



Uncompensated (Volunteer) Time in District and School Staff Development 

Approximately one of every five hours that a teacher spends in district or school 
staff development is volunteer time— time spent outside the salaried workday, vith no 
compensation in the form of stipends or salary credit. Calculated on die basis of the 
average teacher salary, this time is worth $502 per teacher. It is the equivalent of more than 
10 percent of all public investment in locally administered staff development and nearly 60 
percent of die current monetary expenditures for district- and school-sponsored activity. 
That is, for every dollar the district and schools spend to plan and conduct staff 
development activities, teachers contribute another 60 cents in volunteer time. Table IV- 1 
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displays these numbers and also compares them to the average cost of a California 
classroom ($93,000). 



Tabic IV-1 What Teachers Contribute to District-Sponsored Staff 
Development 





Per 


% of total 


% current 


% of classroom 




teacher 


investment 


monetary 


support costs 






costs 






Volunteer time in district 










and school staff development 


$302 


11% 


58% 


0.54% 



Uncompensated Conference Attendance 

Teachers a tt e n d e d an average of three workshops or conferences outside their 
districts during the one-year period; about one-quarter of the teachers incurred out-of- 
pocket expenses to attend. Fees for all conference or workshop participation averaged less 
than $100 per year per teacher, though a small group (8%) repcas having spent more than 
$500 for conference attendance during the one-year period. 



University and College Course Work 

Formal course work offers teachers access to subject area expertise not readily 
available elsewhere and qualifies them to advance on the salary schedule. In the 12-month 
period beginning June 1986, it is estimated that slighdy more than one-third (35.9%) of 
California teachers were enrolled in at least one course. 1 

More than half of the course takers (62%) limited themselves to one or two courses, 
ranging from one to six semester units. Teachers with less than two years' teaching 
experience were most heavily involved in course work; more than half of the beginning 
teachers took university courses during 1986-87, and many were handling course loads 
totaling more than 12 semester units. 



1 Estimates are baaed on the teacher mail survey. Enrollment ntcs for teachers interviewed by phone were 
slightly higher (39.7%). 
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What Teachers are Studying. Most teachers were engaged in course woric directly 
related to teaching assignments. More than half (57%) of ths teachers taking courses were 
doing so to upgrade subject area knowledge. Only about 1 in 10 teachers now attending a 
university is working toward an administrative credential; in the sample at large, however, 
this is less than five percent of all teachers, or about 1 in 20. 

Out-of-Pocket Expenses. Compared to other options, course work is an expensive 
form of professional development for teachers. More than half of those taking courses 
(57%) paid more than $200 in a one-year period to enroll in courses. Tuition and other 
out-of-pocket expenses might plausibly average between $50 and $100 per semester unit, 
and more for teachers in rural areas who may commute several hundred miles round-nip to 
attend class. 

Salary Advantage as a Result of Coursework. When teachers invest personal time 
and other resources to complete co *rse work and advanced degrees, they do so with some 
promise of future gain. Close to half of those enrolled in course work say that a main 
reason fordoing so is to gain credits on the salary schedule. Teachers statewide 
accumulated an average of two semester units during a one-year period. Whet applied to 
advances on die salary schedule, die capitalized present value of one semester unit varies 
from one district to another. The present value also varies with the number of years a 
teacher will remain in the district On average, the present value of the additional future 
salary resulting from one additional semester unit is approximately $1,400 (see 
Appendix A). 

It is interesting to compare the present value of future salary increments resulting 
from an additional semester unit (Table IV-2) with die amour >i time required for a teacher 
to earn that additional unit One semester unit at a university is typically awarded for 15 
hours of class time. Because the present value of future salary increases resulting from that 
semester unit is approximately $1,400 on average, a teacher can earn $93.33 ($1,400/15) 
for each hour of class time. In most college and university courses, however, participants 
are expected to spend at least two or three hours on homcvork for every hour spent in 
class. Thus, the implicit earnings per hour would be more like $31 ($1,400/45) if 
homework is included. This is only slighdy higher than die current average hourly salary 
for a California K-12 teacher. However, district-sponsored workshops may award 
teachers one semester unit for 15 hours of participation without requiring them to do any 
homework; in mis case, the teachers' implicit hourly earnings from die staff development 
activity would far exceed their regular hourly pay. More generally, from the taxpayers' 
point of view, awarding semester units tends to increase the cost per participant hour of 
staff development activities. From the district's point of view, it would be far more cost- 
effective to pay teachers a stipend at their regular rate of pay than to give one semester unit 
for a 15-hour staff development activity. 
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Table IV-2 Staff Development Investments in the Form of Salary Advances 
Based on Accumulated Semester Units 



Per 


Per 


Per 


% Total staff 


Classroom 


ADA 


Teacher 


Hour 


deveL costs 


support costs 


Present value of 










future salary $127.79 


$2,862.60 


$33.38 


62.49% 


3.08% 


increases resulting 










from accrued semester units 











Approximately three-quarters of the state's tea^ jers are in a position to benefit 
financially from accumulated semester units; the remaining one-quarter (27%) have 
amassed 60 or more units beyond the B.A. and are likely to have reached the ceiling on 
local salary schedules. 2 In the next decade, the pool of teachers motivated to seek 
university credits will increase dramatically as more than 80,000 new teachers are hired to 
accommodate new growth and to replace teachers who retire or resign. 

Career and Performance Advantage. Presumably, participation in university 
courses adds both depth and breadth to a teacher's knowledge. Evidence linking the level 
of a teacher's formal educarxm to the level of student performance is weak at best and 
discouraging at worst (e.£., llanushek 1986). Teachers in this sample, however, were 
generally confident about Jae favorable impact of courses they have taken during the past 
year. Nearly 90 percent of teachers enrolled in course work believed that their courses had 
been worthwhile; 38.4 percent credited coursework with "a great deal" of impact on their 
teaching. 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT TEACHERS RECEIVED IN DISTRICTS AND SCHOOLS 

Across the 30 case-study districts, reported staff development activities added up to 
more than 776,000 hours of district- and school-level staff development for teachers, or an 
average of 71 hours per teacher. Nearly all California teachers (95-97 %) participated in 
some version of local staff development during the previous year. Still, the level of 
participation varied. There is reason to believe that there are "enthusiasts" who sign up for 
a large number of voluntary workshops and conferences, who devote parts of their 
weekends and summers to staff development, and who remain involved in university 
coursework; this group may be as high as 40 percent Among mem are teachers who 
compete for special opportunities, or who are specially recruited by principals, district 



2 Based on 1983-86 CBEDS data. 
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administrators, or peers to participate. Teachers who have served as mentors are one 
example. This group composes less than 20 percent of all teachers. 

Most staff development activity takes the form of the conference or workshop, 
conducted as one-time events (24%) or as a series (76%). Most teachers have participated 
in four or fewer workshops or conferences during a one- year period. Although teachers 
typically attend at least one event with other teachers from their own school, team-oriented 
staff development remains more the exception than the rule. 



Content and Focus of Staff Development 

Staff development activities in 1986 reflect the renewed emphasis on curriculum 
following passage of SB 8 13 in 1983. Nearly three-quarters of all activities involved a 
combination of subject area content and teaching methods. 

The last decade has seen the rise and (slow) fall of "generic pedagogy" as the 
dominant content of local staff development. Districts have often invested a sizable pool of 
resources in developing, purchasing, delivering, or promoting staff development organized 
around such topics. The reasons are several. First, pedagogically oriented staff 
development reflects certain basic realities of schoolteaching. For example, schoolteachers 
(unlike parents or tutors) teach In a crowd," and effective classroom management is a 
crucial prerequisite to their success with students. One fifth of all district and school site 
staff development addresses classroom management problems. 

Second, the facets of "effective teaching" usefully mapped by classroom research 
during the past decade have been largr , those of management and pedagogy, the front line 
of "development" has focused on practices of classroom management, instructional 
planning, and instructional delivery independent of subject matter. 

Third, the centralization of staff development places a premium on discrete, 
structured curricula with some apparent relevance to diverse groups of teachers, regardless 
of grade level or subject area. District administrators look for "well-packaged" approaches 
that lend themselves to workshop-style presentation for large groups of teachers. 

Critics of pedagogically oriented staff development have stressed its concentration 
on teacher behavior at the expense of student learning, its narrowly technical view of 
teaching, its insensitivity to the special pedagogical demands of specific subject disciplines 
and its vulnerability to gimmickry and faddism. Whatever the reasons, the relative 
prominence of "generic pedagogy" is on the decline. Teachers have pressed for greater fit 
between staff development content and subject matter content State initiatives have moved 
districts to re-examine their staff development offerings and, in some cases, to reorganize 
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disuM.i administration to attach formally designated staff developkient responsibilities more 
closely to curriculum. 

Thus, these activities reflect a pattern of long-established but slowly declining 
commitments to staff development cen t ere d on teaching methods and a corresponding 
awakening of interest in continuing teacher education that is more richly connected to 
curriculum. In sum: 

• Academic content areas were a major focus of staff development, with the heaviest 
concentration on reading, language arts, math, and science. Districts have begun to 
emphasize a combination of subject area content and pedagogy, nearly three- 
quarters (72 %) cV the participant hours fell into this category. Districts rarely 
sponsor activities that focus on content areas independent of pedagogy. 

• Staff development targeted toward "generic pedagogy* remains common (29 
percent of participant hours), but training based in die "Madeline Hunter" model 
alone accounts for less than 10 percent of all staff development activity. 

• The needs of special student populations, ranging from die bilingual to the gifted, 
were addressed in about one-third of all participant hours in staff development. 
Districtwide activities were more likely to focus on special student populations than 
were school-site activities. 

• Relatively little formal staff development is devoted to preparing teachers for 
changes in instructional or other assignments. Of all possible work-related changes, 
those in subject area assignment are most likely to be accompanied by staff 
development, but the total level of activity is small. Some districts have begun to 
prepare teachers specifically for work with other teachers, in the capacity of mentor, 
staff developer, or "colleague coach." 



Making Time for Staff Development 

Staff development competes for teachers' time and attention with other obligations, 
most with greater immediacy. When do teachers — and districts — make time for staff 
development? Table IV-3 summarizes the distribution of participant hours across four 
scheduling possibilities, each with its own cost implications. 
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Table IV-3 Teacher Participant Hours Witu.n Cluster Sample Districts ^ 
Schedule (Sased on interviews with 280 staff develop, ocnt administrators and 97 school 
leaden) 



Over two-thirds of school participant-hours were during the work day but without substitutes. District 
level activities were spread evenly across schedtJe possibilities. 



Percentage of 
School Level 
Activity 
Participant Hours 



During die Work Day But 
Without Substitutes 



j9% 



Percentage of 
District Level 
Activity 
Participant Hours 



District 1 '' 
Estimates of 
Scheduling 
Proportions 

(N-265) 



24% 



22% 



During the Work Day au* 
With Substitutes 



12% 



25% 



27% 



Outside the Work Day but 
with Unit Credit or Stipends 



24% 



33% 



Outside the Work Day and 
No Compens*. Jon 



10% 



24% 



27% 



Total 



99% 



98% 



99% 



* "Hiis column dispUys results from u< district mail survey. Note the agreement with the adjacent 
column. 



Staff Development During she Workday. Teachers argue mat their most productive 
involvements in staff development occur during official work time, when they are freed 
both from the pressing obligations of instruction and from other out-of-school 
commitments. The two major options for districts are pupil-free days, when pupils remain 
hocse while teachers work, and release tinx hen pupils are instructed by r jstitute 
teacher*. A third option, managed at the school site, is to design teaching assignments and 
schedules to permi, regular, daily interaction among pairs or groups of teachers working 
togef " on some problem of program or staff development; data collected from teachers 
and JOunmstraton suggest that this is a relatively uncommon arrangement Approximately 
Cue-half of participant hours in district-sponsored activity occ a during regularly scheduled 
work tune, with or without substitutes. 
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Under provisions of AB 551 (School Staff Development)* and the School 
Improvemeot Program (SIP), schools are permitted up to eight pupil-free days. Ir the mail 
surve> of noncase-study districts, nearly three-qutfters of the nearly 300 districts that 
responded reported that their boards pamitted the us« of pupil-free days, though a large 
majority (82%) used four or fewer days. Pupil-free days were used to conduct 27 percent 
of the participant hours recorded among the 30 case-study districts. 

Most districts use pupil-free days the same way they use other blocks of staff 
development time— to mount structured skm-training workshops for groups of teachers. 
In one example, a district organized a full day of staff development for all elementary 
school teachers on the use of "hands-on" sconce activires. The district's current monetary 
expenditure for the one-day event was less than $20 per teacher, representing a way of 
stretching limited monies available through PL 98-377 (math/science teacher training). 
Note that if the reductions in instruction time were treated and 
calculated at the rate of teachers' average salary, the 5gure would rise to $167 per teacher. 

NeariyaU districts m the state rxrm^ 
in staff development. (In districts where release time is prohibited, or hard to arrange, 
teachers take sick days and personal leave days to attend conferences.) Nearly half of all 
district staff development, and more than four-fifths of school site activity, occurred during 
the salaried work day. Most school «ite activity was conducted without the use of 
subai'mtffs; about half of the district-level activity required the use of substitutes. 

Substitutes represent the second largest component of current l. onetary cost for 
district and schod staff development and the largest component of current monetary cost 
directly devoted to the support of teachers. The investmer. is a sizable one. How is release 
time best spent? 

Asked about their preferences for the use of release time, teachers give highest 
priority to activities that give them access to ideas v 6 access to their colleagues (Table IV-4). 
Although there are some differences in the ordering of preferences by years of teaching 
experience and by school type (elementary, middle, high school), the three favored options 
remain consistently the same: classroom observation, workshop or conference attendance, 
and joint lesson planning with colleagues. 



3 Finding under AB SSI was eliminated from the governor's budget in July 1987. However, the program 
provided taff development support durirg the period of this study. 
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Perceptions of teachers surveyed by mail 
QM49) 





Less Than 2 


3-10 


11 or More 


Total 




(N-32) 


(N-175) 


(N-534) 


Sample 


Visit classrooms/school to observe 


S6.3 


57.7 


54.3 


55 


Attend a wockshop/oonfetenor 


65.6 


50.9 


50.9 


51.3 


Lessons/units with colleagues 


40.6 


48.6 


44.6 


45.3 


Lessons/units alone 


25 


25.1 


34.5 


31.9 


Read bookayjoumals re: teaching 


9.4 


7.4 


6.2 


6.7 


Other 


6.3 


6.9 


3.2 


4.1 



Stqjf Development Outside the Salaried Workday. For every 10 hours that teachers 
spend in staff development during regular ^ork time, they spend nearly 8 hours outside the 
workday. Teachers attend courses, iiist ^ites, seminars, conferences, and workshops in 
the evenings, on weekends, and during the summer. 

Summer provides a block of uninterrupted time that lends itself well to intensive 
study of die sort that proves difficult when teachers are juggling the many competing 
demands of school and classroom. Summertime work takes four forms. 

First, university institutes convene teachers who share common subject area 
interests and similar ir fractional assignments for periods ranging from one to five weeks. 
The institutes combine the £ xiplinary depth of a university with a focus on teaching and 
collegia! interaction that is less possible in regular course work. In 1985-86, institutes 
were available to teachers in most of the major academic areas: writing and language arts, 
science, math, and the humanities. 

Second, in a relatively recent innovation, some districts have combined staff 
development with the ooenion of a summer school. In this configuration, staff developers 
double as summer school instructors. Teachers spend part of their day teaching and part of 
their day learning. 

Third, conventional one-day workshops frequently fill the days preceding the 
opening of school Teachers attend on a voluntary sign-up basis, sometimes receiving a 
modest stipend 

Fo«mh, curriculum development teams convened during the summer may serve 
st^f development purposes. Summer is a productive time for the development and 
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refinement of curriculum in districts, and teachers are frequently supported for part-time 
work on curriculum committees. Does curriculum work add to a learner's understanding 
and enrich a teacher's repertoire of methods? Should participation in such groups count as 
staff development? The answers are not dear, and we have tended to avoid counting as 
"staff development" all those occasions on which teachers are involved in the review or 
development of curriculum, out of tear mat we will dramatically (and inaccurately) inflate 
our estimate of the resources devoted to staff development We list "curriculum groups" 
here in part to acknowledge die potential for combining curriculum development and staff 
development 

Although teachers complain about staff development squeezed into evenings and 
weekends, 29 percent of all participant hours occur during those times. Unlike most staff 
development scheduled for die summer, school-year i .uvities have the advantage of 
timeliness— new ideas may be tested in the real-world context of the classroom. Evening 
and weekend activities, however, have the disadvantage of requiring teachers' 
concentration and energy whea they are fatigued by the full-time exigencies of teaching. 

Teachers are c omp e n sated for approximately half of the hours they spend in staff 
development outside the salaried work day. The compensation takes two forms: stipends 
and salary credits. Twenty-three of the 30 case-study disaricts offered stipends to teachers 
attending district-sponsored conferences and workshops outside the work day. Stipends, 
offered for 19 percent of the participant hours ir district and school activities, ranged from 
"token" amounts (e.g., $25 for a day's workshop) to an amount based on a proportion of 
teachers' average salary (stipends average approximately $15 per hour). Stipend costs 
accounted for less man 7 percent of total staff development costs and approximately 16 
percent of current monetary costs incurred by districts. 

Teachers accrue credit toward salary advances by attending district-sponsored 
activities outside the salaried workday. Typically, district salary units are calculated on a 
university model: 15 hours of "seat time" earns one semester unit District units, unlike 
university credits, are not transferable across districts but are treated as the equivalent of 
university units for purposes of salary advancement in the district where they are earned. 



Opportunities for Professional Developmeni During the Salaried Workday 

An emphasis on formally organized staff development programs may underestimate 
both the volume and the potential impact of professional development opportunities 
incorporated in the salaried workday. Three major opportunities can be described, each 
with implications for state and local policy: 
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classroom visitations and observations among teachers 

regularly scheduled meetings ot entire faculties, departments, grade levels, or 
mterdisciplinary teams 

regularly scheduled time for individual teachers to plan or confer with colleagues 



Classroom Visitations and Observation. The opportunity to watch other teachers at 
work with students is rare in most schools but highly valued among teachers who have 
participated in observation on a regular basis. Teachers consistently ranked classroom 
observation among their first three choices for release time. One teacher wrote,"Visiting 
other classrooms and observing successful techniques is the single most valuable activity." 

To achieve effect (beyond simply breaking teachers' isolation from other 
professional adults), classroom observation must occur more than once or twice. The 
cumulative effect of classroom observations is revealed in Table IV-S. A sizable impact on 
teaching begins to emerge only with four to six observations; it is felt more quickly when 
the observation also includes an opportunity for discussion between the two teachers. 

Table IV-5 What Level Of Involvement In Classroom Observation Is 
Required To Produce An Impact On Teaching? 



Reports ef teachers surveyed by meal 
(N-719) 



Number of 


Percentage of 


Number of 


Percentage 


observations * 


teachers 


observations 


o" teachers 




reporting great 


combined with 


reporting 




impact on their 


discussion 


great impact 




teaching 




on teaching 


One 


1.4% 


One 


1.6% 


2-3 


6.0% 


2-3 


9.4% 


4-6 


16.1% 


4-6 


28.6% 


7 or more 


73.2% 


7 or more 


94.1% 



Overall, somewhat more than half (57.4 %) of teachers believe that their school 
offers them an opportunity to observe orto \n observed by other teachers. While many 
(but not all) of those teachers say they have taken advantage of that opportunity at least 
once, the overall result is this: 
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• Fewer ihan half of California's teachers (45%) have observed or been observed by 
a colleague in the last year. 

• Far fewer still, less thui 15 percent, have participated in observation often enough, 
and with enough teacher-to-teacher discussion, to affect the participants' classroom 
performance. 

Administrators have a realistic grasp of actual observation rates, though they tend to 
believe they offer teachers more observation opportunities man teachers seem to perceive 
themselves as having. Administrators are also more sanguine than teachers about the impact 
of a small number of classroom visits. 

Regularly Scheduled Meetings. Time is in short supply in schools; out-of- 
classroom time for teachers is especially scarce. To what extent are regularly scheduled 
meetings among teachers devoted to purposes that might be called staff development? 

Faculty and other meetings are a routine pan of work for most teachers. More than 
half of teachers work in schools where faculty meetings are held once or twice a month, 
usually lasting between 30 and 60 minutes. Elementary school faculties are more likely to 
meet on a weekly basis; secondary school faculties ate more likely to meet once a month. 

Less than 10 percent of teachers report that they work in schools where faculty 
meetings or other meetings are regularly used (Le., on more than half the occasions) to 
focus on teaching. Administrators are more likely than teachers to see faculty meetings as 
accomplishing purposes of staff development 

Tune for Joint Planning and Consultation Among Teachers. Teachers 
enthusiastically endorse the idea of special time to work with colleagues, but 80 percent say 
they rarely or never are granted time specially designated to do so. In secondary schools, 
where preparation periods are commonly a part of the master schedule, teachers who are 
out of class during the same period may choose to spend mat time together. However, 
there is no guarantee that teachers who have reason to develop ideas or m at erials together 
will be free at the same time. In elementary schools, even individual preparation time is 
uncommon. 



THE STAFF DEVELOPMENT EXPERIENCES OF BEGINNING TEACHERS 

Fewer man five percent of the state's teachers— in the study's teacher sample— are 
beginning tea*. «rs. That figure will climb in the next decade with the bulk of the hiring 
occurring in elemtntary grades. Wnh few exceptions, staff development activities 
described in r\e case-study districts are not differentiated for teachers in various stages of a 
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career or at various levels of sophistication in their grasp of subject matter or pedagogy. Of 
more than 800 activities recorded in the 30 randomly selected case-study districts, three 
percent were specifically designed to assist beginning teachers. 

Among the teachers surveyed, beginning teachers were the »rost eager to 
participate in staff development activities. More than four-fifths (84%) wanted more, 
compared to 64 percent of teachers with 1 1 or more years experience (Table IV-6). 
Beginning teachers, however, are less likely to believe that they have access to staff 
development and more likely to be disappointed by die impact of the staff development they 
do receive. They were less likely than their more experienced counterparts to attribute 
impact to workshops, course woric, or observation. Is this a case of mistargeted content, 
of teachers who are not yet certain how to exploit opportunities, or of inadequate assistance 
in establishing the "fit" between what formal staff development provides and what 
classroom circumstances require? Mid-career teachers, those with 3-10 years of 
experience, are most confident about the benefits they derive from staff development, 
suggesting that such offerings may be most nearly targeted to their needs, interests, level of 
sophistication, and skill 

Table IV-6 Teachers' Preferences for More or Fewer Activities 



Views of teachers aveyedbymail 
(N-749) 

• 69 percent of teachers say they want more staff development 

• Preferences for staff development vary by teachers' experience: 

Xess than 2 years 84.4% want more 
3-10 years 79.9% want more 

11 or more years 64.0% want more 

• 13 percent of teachers say they want leu staff development 



Time demands and out-of-pocket expenditures for materials and supplies hit 
beginning teachers the hardest Those with less than two years' teaching experience were 
most heavily involved in course work; more than half of the beginning teachers took 
university courses during 1986-87, and many were handling course loads totaling more 
than 12 semester writs. Beginning teachers also incur expenses associated with 
accumulating the basic supplies and supplemental materials that make the difference 
between a minimally supplied and materials-enriched classroom. 
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TEACHERS' APPRAISALS OP THE QUALITY OP STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Most teacher* welcomed die chance to comment on the extent and quality of their 
professional development opportunities. More than 75 percent of the randomly selected 
teachers returned completed surveys; many appended long notes. Teachers responded 
from 48 of California's 58 counties, in over 300 school districts, large and small. This 
included teachers at all grade levels and at all levels of experience (though nearly three- 
quarters of them had 11 or more years' experience). As a group, these teachers closely 
mirror the ethnic profile of <he state's teacher workforce. 

The vast majority of these teachers are committed to the principle of steady 
professional improvement and are interested in obtaining access to more high-quality staff 
development activities. Teachers offered specific examples of staff development that they 
believe has enhanced their effectiveness in the classroom and bolstered their commitment to 
teaching. Nearly 70 percent of all teachers surveyed wanted more, not less, staff 
development. 

Interest in additional staff development is most pronounced among beginning 
teachers, those with less than two years' experience; of that group, more than 84 percent 
would prefer more opportunities. The interest in staff development (as it is now organized) 
declines steadily with years of teaching experience. Nonetheless, "access to new ideas" 
remains die most compelling incentive for teachers throughout their car eer (Table IV-7). 
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Table IV-7 Teachers' Incentives for Staff Development 



Perceptions of teachers surveyed by mail 



Years of Teaching Experience 



Incentive 


Total Sample 
(N«749) 


1 Less Than 

1 V - 

I 2 Years 
1 (N-32) 


3-10 Years 
(N«175) 


Uor More 

mm 

Years 
(N-534) 


Accsftc fc% na*u/ 
awwm w new 

ideas/materials 


69.3 


1 78.1 


68.6 


69.3 


Credit on the 
salary schedule 


38.7 


1 25.0 


45.1 


37.6 


Personal 
growth 


37.2 


1 28.1 


32.6 


39.9 


Opportunities 
with colleagues 


25.4 


1 28.1 


22.3 


26.0 


Stipends 


14.0 


1 9.4 


10.3 


15.4 


Obtain advanced 
degree/credentials 


10.71 


1 28.1 


19.4 


6.7 


*• 

Personal 
recognition 


2.7 


1 3.1 


1.7 


3.0 



Strongest Incentives Weakest Incentives 

Access to new ideas Personal recognition 

Salary credit Advanced degrees 

Personal growth Stipends 
Colleague contact 
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Judging by tb ; majority of teachers' comments, the quality of local staff 
development has steadily improved. Written comments accompanying teacher surveys 
suggest mat locally-organized staff development is more likely now than in the past to (1) 
focus on curriculum linked to pedagogy, (2) respect teachers' professional experience, and 
(3) show sophistication in its design and execution. 

Althour'a the difference is not large, district staff development fares better in 
teachers' eyes than school-based activities. Such a finding is an anomaly in light of a 
decade of literanire celebrating the importance of school-based staff development that is 
"close to the classroom'* and aligned with school-level priorities. What might account for 
this difference? In this instance, it is likely that summary ratings conceal differences in the 
impact of two quite different kinds of school-level activities. 

Described stereotypically, one kind of activity can be summed up as the "two hours 
after school" event, typically on a wide amy of discrete specuJ topics such as child abuse 
or drug abuse. Such "infonnation-giving" events are generally characterized by teachers as 
a weak form of staff development. 

The second kind can be described as die school-based "special project" or other 
long-term activity that engages teachers as faculty groups in developing new program 
concepts, skins, strategies, or materials Such intensive, goal-focused activity is more 
often characterized by teachers as a strong form of staff development. In a survey of site 
administrators, however, only 18 percent reported having long-term, intensive 
opportunities at their schools. Thus, teachers' responses may reflect frequent exposure to 
short, "one shot" presentations or to multiple sessions that are only marginally connected to 
teachers' pressing needs and interests. 

The types of staff development that have most appeal to teachers can be determined 
in part from examples offered by the 460 teachers who were interviewed as part of »he 30 
district case studies. In those 20-nrinute telephone interviews, teachers were asked to 
describe one professional development activity since June 1986 that had been particularly 
"worthwhile" in light of their current or anticipated instructional assignments. Over and 
over, teachers described die most worthwhile staff development as having been: 

• a well integrated ambulation of subject area knowledge and pedagogy 

• days, rather than hours, in length 

• scheduled partly or wholly during the salaried work day with substitutes 
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• accompanied by follow-up consultation, observation, materials, or additional 
training 

• voluntary 

How widespread is staff development that offers these favorable circumstances? What is 
die overall pattern of support or criticism that teachers direct to staff development? 



Consistent Supporters and Critics Among the Teachers 

Policy and pr ogr am implications are made more clearly evident by highlighting the 
similarities and differences between teachers who were consistently favorable in their 
appraisals and those who were consistently disappointed Thus, the total sample was 
divided into those teachers who gave consistently favorable responses to each of four items 
summarizing the worth and impact of district and school staff development ("supporters") 
and those who gave consistently negative responses to die same four items ("critics") 

By this criterion, 292 teachers, or 39 percent of the total sample, qualified as 
consistent supporters. Fifty-two teachen qualified as critics, making up only 7 percent of 
the total sample. The remaining 405 teachers, or 54 percent of die total, were either neutral 
in their response to these four items or wcr mixed in their views of district and school 
activities. 

Consistent supporters of staff development outnumber serious critics by almost six 
to one. While the number of critics is small, the pattern of differences between supporters 
and critics is remarkably uniform. As a rule of thumb, readers should assume that a 
difference of 12 percentage points between supporters and critics is sufficient to achieve 
statistical significance. 

Characteristics of Supporters and Critics. With few exceptiors, individual 
^^mographic characteristics do not differentiate these two groups. In experience and formal 
uiuversity education, the two groups are more alike than different Although supporters 
have somewhat fewer years of teaching experience, on average, both groups aie dominated 
by teachers with more than 11 years of teaching experience. The vast majority of teachers 
in both groups has acquired more than 46 credit umts in addition to a B A This is a group 
with extensive formal educadon. Approximately the same proportion of each group is 
enrolled in university course work, though the critics are enrolled for somewhat heavier 
loads and the supporters are more optimistic about the c lassroom impact of their course 
work. Supporters art slightly more likely to be elementary school teachers, and more of 
the critics teach in high schools. Critics are mere often from suburban districts and 
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disproportionately more likely to be white; supporters more closely resemble the ethnic 
distribution of teachers statewide (about 14 percent minority). Nonetheless, the main 
differences between supporters and critics lie not in their individu. ! backgrounds, their 
formal education, or the communities in which they work, but in their daily teaching 
environments and in the staff development activities they encounter. 

The Teacher Constituency for Expanded Staff Development. Success breeds 
motivation, it appears, and disappointment dampens it. Teachers with a recent record of 
satisfying participation in staff development are eager for more; nearly four-fiftns of 
supporters (78%) want more staff development However, those who have been 
discouraged by past activities express little faith that the quality will improve; only one-'hird 
(34%) of critics want more. The dramatic difference between supporters .> id critics belies 
the oft-heard disclaimer. "Well, i; may not help, but it won't hurt" Poc ly conceived staff 
development activities appear to have a cumulative effect, eroding teachers' commitment 

Supporters and Critics Rate Staff Development Incentives. Both groups rank onler 
incentives in roughly the same way, with "access to new ideas" the most compelling 
incentive for bout Critics are slightly more likely to look for salary credit and more likely 
to want stipends for participation, a pattern that ujay reflect minor differences in average 
years' teaching experience more than it does past experience with staff development The 
attractiveness of a university degree varies, predictably, with years of leaching expo jnce. 
Younger teachers find degree opportunities more persuasive; wi± increases m new hires 
over the coming decade, the possibilities multiply for linking professional development to 
completion of an advanced degree. 

Participation in University and College Course Work by Supporters and Critics. 
Both supporters and critics enroll for university and college course work, with critics 
taking somewhat heavier course loads. The two groups earoll in roughly the same kinds 
of courses, concentrating on subject matter disciplines. Supporters are less likely to be 
motivated by an advanced degree, more likely to say they enrolled to gain knowledge about 
a specific topic, and more likely to credit course work with a "great deal" of influence on 
their teaching. 

Participation in Workshops and Conferences. V irtually all teachers (95-97%) in the 
larger sample participated in district- and school-level staff development activities during 
the prior year, but fewer than two of every three tethers were confident that the activities 
had improved Aeir teaching. Less than one in six u Aers "strongly agrees" that suuh 
activities have f vorably affected classroom teaching. 

Supporters attended more workshops and conferences, attended more of those 
workshops with colleagues from their iwn school participated ir more hours *rd types of 
follow-up, and had more confidence that the workshops had been beneficial than did the 
critics. Other differences between the two groups follow from these differential rates of 
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participation: supporters spent mote days away from the classroom, earned more stipends 
(but not more salary credits), and studied a greater range of topics. 

Schools Where Supporters and Critics Work. Prior research has revealed the 
importance of a school culture that is conducive to participation in staff development 
Routine, daily interactions among teachers or between teachers and administrators can 
enhance or diminish teachers' commitment to professional development. Supporters and 
critics are differentiated most by their responses to items describing the school environment 
in which they work and the professional development opportunities that they experience as 
part of die salaried workday. 

Supporters and critics encounter qualitatively different staff development 
environments in die schools where they work (Table IV-8) and thus report differently the 
values attached to staff development. Consistent supporters are more likely to receive 
encouragement from peers and acmtinistrators for their participation and more often receive 
encouragement and assistance in evaluating the classroom utility of what they have 
learned. Similarly, they more often report that soff development is decided by teachers and 
administrators working together. Finally, they more often describe faculty meetings as 
focusing on topics directly related to teaching. 

The opportunity to lead staff development and to participate in staff development led 
by one's colleagues differentiates supporters from critics (Table IV-9). Supporters are 
more than twice as likely as critics to have had an opportunity to lead staff development in 
tile last year and more than four times as likely to work in a school in w,t ich teachers 
routinely provide staff development for one another. 

Given a choice about die use of four release days, supporters are more likely to 
seek opportunities to visit other classrooms. Other options for learning from and with 
colleagues rank next: workshop or conference attendance and designing lessons with 
colleagues. In this regard, s upp or t er s ' preferences may reflect an environment and a hitary 
that lead them to believe that time spent with colleagues will be productive. Although 
critics, too, would value time spent visiting other classrooms, they would opt first to plan 
lessons on their own (32%). an option selected by only 26 p er cen t of supporters. 

Recall that less than 10 percent of all teachers report that they work in schools 
v/hett faculty meetings are regularly (i.e., on more than half the occasions) used to focus 
on topics related directly to teaching. In this respect, supporters and critics work \i 
dramatically different environments. Supporters were three times more likely r'.ian critics to 
work in a school where at least one-quarter of the meetings were devoted to teaching 
topics. 

Despite similar inclinations to participate in classroom observation, supporters and 
critics differ markedly in their perceived opportunity to observe, in the form that 
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observation takes when it does occur, tnd in the impact that teachers attribute to 
observation (Table IV- 10). Supporters are almost twice as likely to believe they have the 
opportunity to observe and are more likely to take advantage of it when offered. They are 
more likely than critics to observe or be observed four or more times during the year (the 
point, it seems, at which impact begins to be fclt). They are more likely to follow 
observation with discussion, a major contributor to impact. 



Table IV-8 The School Climate Supporting Staff Development 



Teachers work 
in a school where; 



All teachers Supporters Critics 

(N-749) (N-292) (N-52) 



Peers encourage 

staff development 56.0% 69.0% 25.5% 
Administrators encourage 

staff development 68.0 79.1 38.8 
Teachers "often" expected to 

use what they learn 37.0 55.2 10.0 

Administrators "often" 
support teachers in using 

staff development 36.1 53.1 18.0 

Teachers and administrators 
decide staff development 

together "often- 30.5 47.1 5.8 

More than 25% of faculty 
meetings on topics of 

teaching 21.0 25.0 8.1 
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Table IV-9 Teachers as Leaders of Staff Development 

Total Sample Supporters Critics 

(N-749) (N-292, (N=52) 



Teachers often provide staff 

development in your school 17.4% 23.1% 5.8% 

You may have had an 
opportunity to lead staff 

development in past year 2S.2 35.4 17.3 

You have been a mentor 14.7 16.2 11.5 

You have led staff 
development in your own 

school 25.20 22.6 5.8 
You have attended workshop 

on teacher leadership 14.95 17.1 1.9 
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Table IV-10 Peer Observation as Staff Development 



All Teachers Supporters Critics 

(N-749) (N«292) (N-52) 



Teachers have the 

opportunity to observe 57.4% 66.9% 38.5% 
Visiting other classrooms 

a preferred use of release time 55.0 59.9 48.1 

Have observed or been observed 
by peers in last year 

at least once 452 54 J 34.6 

four or more times 14.7 18.2 7.7 

Observation followed by 
discussion 

at least once 43.0 52.1 34.6 

four or more times 9.1 13.4 1.9 

Observed by peers as follow-up 

to workshop 14.2 18.5 1.9 
Observed peers as follow-up 

to workshop 11.0 13.7 5.8 
Observation improvtd teaching 

forthosf who did it 68.8 75.5 16.7 
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TEACHERS' INFLUENCE OVER STAFF DEVELOPMENT DECISION MAKING 

Staff development decision making has attracted attention for two reasons. First, 
teachers have sought greater influence over choices of content and format as a means of 
ensuring a greater fit among staff development design, classroom deniands, and 
!^Lalexp«ience. Second, dismct-spensored staff development has been criticized 

that remains iincoordinated among offices within a district 

The study addressed staff development decision making in four ways. First, district 
*J2£?«d staff developers in the 30 case study districts wereasked 
S^g process that ledmeachrftherec^ 

of teachers and administrators in making staff development decisions. Tiurd. district 
adn^swtors surveyed by mail were asked to indicate whether staff devdopment choices 
were subject* the advic* or approval Rnally.umon 

in providing or influencing staff development. 



Decision making Patterns and Structures 

Adffiinistrators have more influence than teachers over staff development In one 
fashion or another, teachers may be consulted about staff development preferences, but 
^ toW be mvLd m the detailed deoion making. ^ the existence 

leaden typically assigned to district office. 

At the school level, teachers and administrators both state a ^^T"/" 
joint decision making-, adminiarators believe more often than teachers tftat jotm decraon 
SnT~w prev^ One etrptanation for the discrepancy in teachers' snd adr^trators 

SXS^point of view, they in fact decide "with teachers." « large 
^ offers may ^be privy to such deliberation, and may thus feel they have 
little part in the decisions. 

At the district level four-fifths of the districts report having some mechanism for 

decid£^ M -r ^JEEl 

sS^dopZtt^mrmttee-so™ with considerable influence on district decisions and 
decision making part of a district curriculum committee's responsibilities. 
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Union Influence 

Teachers organizations have played a prominent role in state-level deliberations over 
staff development At the district level, however, they are less visible and less of a force in 
policy and program decisions. 

Bargained contracts affect staff development directly by specifying days and hours 
of employment and the conditions under which individuals may be granted leaves or may 
apply earned credit for salary advancement District administrators surveyed by mail 
described the nature of contract language governing time, opportunities, compensation, and 
the link between staff development and teacher evaluation. Although contracts in more than 
half of the district; provided for sabbaticals or other leaves and specified staff development 
credit for salary advancement other explicit conditions were far less common (Table IV- 
11). With die exception of participation on mentor selection committees, district 
administrators were largely unaware of any way in which the unions either provided staff 
development directly or influenced the design of district-sponsored activity 

Few contracts (4, or 17 percent of the 24 cases) contain explicit reference to the 
150-hour professional growth requirement; two districts (8%) added a local requirement 
that teachers complete a specified number of units every three or four years as * condition 
of advancement on the salary schedule. Some contracts (25%) provide for regular paid 
staff development days, and a small number (2 or 8%) offer a "credential incennve 
program" in which the district pays tuition and fees for teachers who earn additional 
credentials in district-deteronned areas of need. 

Union representatives' reports closely matched district administrators' perceptions. 
In two-thirds Qf the cases, the union provided no staff development; those that did tended 
to restrict their activities to topics of specific interest to union members such as the 150- 
hour requirement teachers' rights, and financial planning. Program examples of die son 
represented by the AFT a national Teachers Research Linker Project (piloted in California) 
or by the NEA's Mastery in Learning Project (with two sites in California) did not arise in 
the sample districts. Teacher organizations as providers and promoters of staff 
development are not a prominent part of ate prevailing staff development picture in local 
districts. 

Less than half of die local bargaining agents had submitted any explicit proposals 
regarding staff development during the last three years. Such proposals most often were 
attempts to provide for greater teacher involvement in staff development decision making 
and additional time for staff development activity. In most cases, these proposals did not 
become part of the bargained contract 
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Table IV-11 What Role Does the Local Bargaining Agent Play in District 
Staff Development? 



Report of district superintendents surveyed by mail 
(N-265) 





ICS 


1NO 


f T -i - m_M~t -~L * _L 

uncertain 




1 

X 






Is there contract language governing: 
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10 A 


3.2 


Voluntary versus mandatory participation 


25.3 


69.9 


4.8 


link between staff development and 








ivodiw vvwunuun 


ij.j 


7fi 5 

/O.J 
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PhfmvniifiAA fins* nattioi t^atirti 
w>uuiLiviJ5AUUii jut paiu wipauun 


91 1 


74. 1 


A A 
4.4 


uxui ior Salary auvanoenjem 


34.0 


40.x 


5.2 


Sabbaticals or otber professional 








development leaves 


58.4 


35.6 


6.0 


PM. ft * ft ft ft* ft ft 

The teachers union in the district has 








taken a role in staff development by: 








Negotiating contract terms governing 








staff development 


24.1 


71.1 


4.9 


Developing and conducting programs 








for teachers and/or 








instructional aides 


6.5 


89.8 


3.7 


Conducting needs assessments 


10.6 


84.9 


4.5 


Participating on mentor selection committee 


70.0 


28.8 


1.2 


Subsidizing conference attendance 


9.4 


86.5 


4.1 



On the whole, union leadership was favorable toward recent developments in local 
staff development Individuals cited: 

• the use of mentor teachers as staff developers 

• district efforts to make staff development "more relevant" 

• increased administrative support for staff development 

• increased number and variety of offerings 
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However, union leadership also observed that there is rarely adequate follow-up to 
district-sponsored staff development, that staff development is not evaluated rigorously or 
regularly enough, and that there is too great a reliance on "outside experts." Several 
bemoaned the loss of die Classroom Teacher Instructional Incentive Program and the 
Teacher Education and Computer Centers. 



SUMMARY OF TEACHERS' PARTICIPATION IN STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

A review of teachers' participation in and appraisal of staff development suggests 
the following conclusions: 

1. California teachers and administrators demonstrate a firm commitment to improving their 
own knowledge and practice. 

• For every dollar spent by districts and schools directly on formal staff development 
activities, individual teachers contribute 60 cents in volunteer time, with no present 
or future compensation. 

• Despite the absence of clear incentives or rewards for participation in staff 
development, the vast majority of teachers want more, not less, staff development 
opportunities. Teachers list "access to new ideas" as their number one motivation 
for attending conferences or workshops. 

• Among teachers, consistent supporters of staff development outnumber consistent 
critics six to one. Consistent supporters are more likely to work in schools that 
make professional development an accepted part of daily work, with teachers 
playing a major role in deciding, planning, arranging, or leading staff development 

2. Teachers interest in high quality staff development is not currently matched by their 
involvement in planning, leading, or evaluating it. 

• Teachers who are enthusiastic about the staff development they have received 
describe their school work environment as one in which teachers and administrators 
decide on staff development together, teachers plan and lead staff development, and 
teachers observe and are observed by peers in die classroom. Still, less than one- 
third of all classroom teachers had a leadership role in staff development during 
1986. Teachers had a role in planning and leading less than 10 percent of all 
participant hours spent in staff development. 

• Teachers' organizations play little role in shaping or delivering staff development in 
most districts, with the exception of the Mentor Teacher Program. 



V. Administrator Participation in and 
Appraisal of Staff Development 



California school administrators are asked to be efficient and effective corporate 
managers and able leaders of a professional work force. 1 The relatively recent emphasis on 
instructional leadership in schools is premised on die belief that administrators 9 actions both 
directly and indirectly influence die success and satisfaction students (and their teachers) 
achieve in the classroom. In turn, that belief is based on well documented cases of the way 
administrators have cond'icted their jobs in successful schools. 

Influential administrators contribute to the quality of classroon. ife in large and 
small ways. 2 Indirectly, they make instruction in each classroom possible by maintaining a 
safe, orderly, humane environment for the work of students and teachers and by ensuring 
an adequate supply of materials and equipment They "buffer'* instruction by reducing 
intrusions during class time and by limiting extraneous demands on teachers* time. In each 
of their daily interactions with individuals or groups of teachers, administrators have an 
opportunity to bolster (or erode) teachers 9 commitment to their work. Time spent directly 
with teachers, in and out of classrooms, has been die hallmark of many principals 
celebrated as instructional leaders. Elementary principals are more likely to join teachers 
directly in planning or implementing classroom innovations; secondary principals are more 
likely to create opportunities for teachers to work together or to receive assistance from 
outside the school In well led schools at either level, supervision and evaluation is less 
likely to be a trivialized, ritualized event and more likely to have technical substance and 
symbolic importance. 

Effective management of a school or leadership of its people is arguably a complex 
business, especially in light of long-standing traditions that protect teacher 9 autonomy in 
the classroom. It is made more difficult by myriad variations in community expectations, 
student populations, and labor-management histories and by a host of other factors that 
complicate die tasks of classroom teaching and school administration. Further, the skills 
that enable tonne teachers to yjeceed in administrators* complex undertakings are not the 
ones they most typically acquire during a career in the classroom. Teachers have been 
informally "groomed" for administrative roles (BaltzeU and Dentler 1 982), but the forms of 
apprenticeship are varied indeed. The structure of leadership in most schools has been 
relatively narrow; positions pegged as leadership opportunities (such as department head) 



1 Reconciling the demands of a bureaucratic organization and a professionalized workforce is a familiar topic 
in business and social science literature (Benveniste 1987). A position in the private sector equivalent to 
that of school ate adminastraior might be a manager to a research 

Packard, whose management respc^biUtiesindude the support art 

2 Literature on the prindpalship, and specifically on facets of instnxrional leadership, has mushroomed in 
the past decade Much of (he impetus to examine tfceprtacipalship can be traced to 

during the 1970s (Sanson 1971, Goodlad 1975, Berman and McLaughlin 1978). This summary relies in 

past on the review byBosaertetal. (1981), and on selected studies of instruction^ 

1987). 
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have tended neither to permit nor to demand much of the teachers who have held them. 3 
In any case, there has been more consistency in the rhetoric than in the reality surrounding 
preparation for instructional leadership. 

Staff development tor California site administrators is heavily influenced by the 
prevailing imagery of instructional leader*'? (Simply examine the number of conferences, 
workshops, or courses that include "leaf ership" or "instructional leadership" in their titles.) 
A major initiative of the Association of California School Administrators, for example, is 
called Project Leadership; the California School Leadership Academy explicitly orients its 
curriculum to "increasing your leverage as an instructional leader." More than three- 
quarters of site administr ators responding to this study's staff development survey had 
attended workshops or conferences on "instructional leadership" during a one-year period. 

The message of instructional leadership is being delivered to a group already long 
familiar with the exigencies of school site rrianagernent. Three-quarters of the 
administrators responding to the mail survey had more than 6 years' experience; more than 
one-fifth had more than 20 years' experience; only seven percent were newcomers, with 
less than 2 years' experience. Many of these aarmnistrators have experienced substantial 
shifts in die student populations of their schools, the nature and extent of the school 
program (both curricular and extracurricular), and the relationship between teachers and 
administrators, mstructional leadership, whatever it turns out to mean, must accortimodate 
rapid change and complex circumstances. 

California's 16,000 administrators comprise about eight percent of the certificated 
employees, and account for about die same proportion of staff development resources. 
(Inferring from administrators* survey responses and from local descriptions of staff 
development activity, administrators also benefit from additional resources when they 
become involved in staff development activities with teachers). 

This section summarizes die staff development opportunities typically available to 
site administrators through taxpayer-supported initiatives. These include mainly activities 
at the district or county level and activities provided under the auspices of the California 
School L eade r s hip Academy. The section relies upon data collected in sample case-study 
districts, plus the responses of 1 17 of the 200 site administrators who were sampled 
randomly and surveyed by mail 4 



3 There are, predictably, wide variations within and among districts. Some California districts have 
invested substantial resources in promoting and supporting school-level leadership by teachers and have 
made such leadership experiences a virtual prerequisite to administrative positions (see Little, Long, and 
OUkey-Amado 1986% 

* The admmfaanter way had m return rate of 6Q percent, iwHng th* geperaBabfltty ffflTT u 
somewhat uncertain. In itsehnic distribution, yean of experience, school size and typcandother 
demographic variables, the sample appears to mirror ckrely the population of the state's administrators. 
However, there is no way of knowing how closely the sample reflects the wider population's experience 
with or attitude toward staff development. 
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PUBLIC INVESTMENT IN ADMINISTRATORS' STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

The professional development opportunities for California's administrators are 
more often found outside the district than within (Table V-l). All but the very smallest 
districts provide at least one staff development activity for administrators, but few support a 
regula. sequence of inservice opportunities. Exceptions are the state's largest districts, 
which (by comparison) have invested relatively heavily in training and supporting site 
administrators. In San Diego, the Management Development Conference series offers six 
or more full days of workshops to adnnmstxat^ 

Development Program (administered by the Human Resources Development Branch) is a 
centerpiece of & larger human resources development strategy. In smaller districts, 
administrator retreats (held during summer months) have provided a mechanism for 
combining professional development and program planning. Still, less than half of the 
districts surveyed by mail (44%) said they offer regularly scheduled inservice for 
administrators apart from routine management meetings. 

A recurrent theme of die school leadership literature centers on the symbolic and 
instrumental importance of administrators' involvement in staff development — particularly 
that associated with larger school improvement ventures. Most district administrators 
(86%) said they either require or encourage site administrators to attend inservice training 
with teachers; however, judging from administrators' own responses and from interviews 
with staff development leaders, the rat attendance appears low. Less than half of the 
surveyed site administrator! (42.6%) said they were expected by their districts to attend 
staff development activities with teachers. Even then, administrators typically joined 
teachers in two or fewer staff development activities. 

Districts invest in administrators' development in part by subsidizing their 
participation in activities elsewhere. More than four-fifths of the surveyed districts support 
participation in events such as those sponsored by die Association of California School 
Administrators (ACS A) or the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
(ASCD). More than half of the districts (57%) are prepared to support administrators' 
participation in the three-year training conducted by the California School Leadership 
Academy. 
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Table V-l What Staff Development Has Been Available to Improve 
Classroom Teaching for Administrators? 



Report of district superintendents surveyed by mail 
(N-26S) 

No district-sponsored activity 16.2% 

District approved administrators' participation in a 

regional Administrator Training Center (ATQ program 56.6% 

District subsidized attendance at conferences 

(e.g., ACSA, ASCD) 86.4% 

District required or strongly encouraged participation 

by administrators in teacher inservice 86.4% 

District provided specific inservice program 

for new administrators 30.9% 

District provided regularly scheduled inservice for 

all administrators, apart from management meetings 44.2% 

District provided inservice for administrator-teacher 

teams from school sites 40.0% 



Districts spend an average of approximately $1,400 per administrator for locally 
administered or subsidized professional development activity during a one-year period 
(Table V-2); the total taxpayer investment from all sources averages $1,800 per 
administrator (Table 0-1). District-sponsored staff development for administrators is 
differentiated from teacher staff development by a higher per-participant-hour expenditure 
for outside presenters and a higher expenditure for facilities, travel, and other 
miscellaneous costs. Administrator staff development during the instructional day 
occasionally has a substitute cost attached, especially in elementary schools, where an 
experienced teacher will leave his or her own classroom in die hands of a substitute to 
assume responsibility for die school while the principal is away. 
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Table V-2 Estimated Taxpayer and Participant Investment for District and 
School Organized Administrator Staff Development 



Based on Interviews with 280 Staff Development Administrators and 
97 School Leaders in the 30-district sample 





Cost 
Per 
ADA 


Con per 
Pirticipent 
Hov 


Cost 
Per 
Administrator 


Percentage 
of Tool 
SD Costs 


Percentage 
of Classroom 
Costs 


Substitutes 


$0.64 


$159 


$179.14 


1039% 


0.02% 


External ftovidexs 


$1.72 


$535 


$48118 


2830% 


0.04% 


Mbcdlmeoos and Facilities 


$1.09 


$337 


$304.42 


1759% 


0.03% 


Stipends 


$026 


$0.80 


$72.18 


427% 


0.01% 


Leaders 9 Time for 
Planning and Delivery 


$1.29 


$4.00 


$360.79 


2132% 


0.03% 


LEVEL I St IB-TOTAL: 
LUaTent Monetary investment 
by Taxpayers 


$4.99 


$1531 


$1398.71 


82.67% 


0.12% 


TN p apnt V*hiA rtf PbttlMft 
rrcsmi ▼ ■up? m ruuuv 

Salary Increases Resulting 
From Additional Semester Units 


$0.00 


$0.00 


•A AA 
$0.00 


A AAA 
0.00% 


A AndL 
0.00% 


LEVEL II SUB-TOTAL: 
Current and Future Investment 


$4.99 


$1531 


$1398.71 


82.67% 


0.12% 


Value of Reallocated 
Administrative .Tune 


$0.00 


$0.00 


$0.00 


0.00% 


0.00% 


LEVEL m SUBTOTAL: 
Total Investment by Taxpayers 


$4.99 


$1531 


$1398.71 


8267% 


0.12% 


Investment by Pvticipents 


$'.05 


$325 


$29324 


1733% 


0.03% 


LEVEL IV TOTAL: Combined 
Investment by Taxpayers and 
Participants 


$6.04 


$18.76 


$1,691.96 


100.00% 


0.15% 



Like teachers, administrators contribute to the overall investment in staff 
development by volunteering about one hour for every five supported by public dollars. By 
comparison to investments of time, out-of-pocket expenses were modest; fewer than one- 
quarter of die administrators (23%) spent more than $100 on conference registration and 
related expenses during a one-year period. About 15 percent incurred expenses associated 
with university course work. 
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Workshops and conferences sic the dominant mode of stiff development for 
administrators, as for teachers. More than 90 percent of the adininistraton surveyed had 
attei^ at least om workshop or conferee . 
More man four-fifths had attended three or more, and one-fifth had attended more than six. 
Two-thirds of the adnniiistrators attending conferences had been awav from their schools 
for four or more days during the school year. In large numbers, admiinstrators are 
attending workshops and conferences that will equip them for organizational leadership and 
managem: at, including teacher supervision and evaluation. About half (53%) have 
attended sessioiis on teachmg method^ To the extent that adinirustrators receive staff 
development on specific topics of curriculum and instruction, they are likely to do so in 
district- or county-sponsored activities. In about one-quarter of the participant hours 
attributed to adrmnistratortraii^ 

recanmended classroom instructional methods and classroom rnanagement; less than 10 
percent of their participant hours in staff development engaged mem on specific curriculum 
topics. 

Follow-up consultation and assistance is relatively rare for administrators, as for 
teachers. About one-quarter of all local staff development for aoininistrators in the case- 
study districts required school-based follow-up, another quarter made it optional, and 
nearly half provided none. When asked what they do as follow-up to workshops and 
conferences, site adnnnistrators were most likely to plan joindy with other adnanistrators 
(57%), or to observe teachers (46%). Less than one-fifth (18.7%) reported having 
consulted with or having been observed by the leaders of staff development activities (a 
form of "coaching"). 

Compared to the volume of conference attendance, involvement in university course 
workislcw. Nearly 40 percent of teachers were enrolled in course work during a one year 
period; less than 15 percent of adrninistrators were similarly enrolled. (Differences m the 
length of the official workday for teachers and administrators, especially in secondary 
schools, may account for some of the difference i n participation rate. Administrators may 
be less able than teachers to meet the time requirements of a university class schedule). Of 
the administrators who are enrolled, nearly two-thirds were taking one or two courses, and 
half accumulated four or fewer units. Most are working toward a credential* advanced 
degree. When administrators enroll in course work, they select courses that closely mirror 
their other professional development choices. Courses on leadership or supervision and 
evaluation are those most often taken. 



Administrators' Assessments of the Quality of Their Staff Development 

Administrators, like teachers, value professional development opportunities. Two- 
thirds would welcome more activities than are now available, and the vast majority give 
high ratings to activities now available inside and outside the district Eighty-two percent 
respemded favorably to the quality of district opportunities, and 79 percent found acuvmes 
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outside the district to be worth their time. Although relatively few administrators are 
errolled in university course work, most find it rewarding; 40 percent say their courses 
have had "a great deal" of impact; nearly all others say courses have had at least some 
effect Fewer than 1 in 10 administrators (6.7%) are thorough skeptics, doubtful that the 
stcjl development they have received has had any impact 

Nearly thzt quarters of administrators (72.4%) say they work in districts where 
administrators' professional development is strongly encouraged. Slightly ova 10 percent, 
however, believe mat their districts fail to encourage diem or even actively discourage their 
participation in staff development Like teachers, administrators look to "access to new 
ideas'' as die number one incentive to participate in staff development (85%). Material 
incentives (advanced degrees, stipends) are of less interest 

Most educators and educational policy makers appear to subscribe to the belief that 
the principal is a crucial key to an effective school The weight of the available research is 
consistent with such a belief. With that belief at the heart of a staff development strategy for 
administrators, two observations stand out 

First die prevailing paran of activities maintains a long tradition of separating the 
training of adniimstraton from the training of teachers. For many management facets fan 
adrmnistrator's job, the traditions are perhaps sensible. If the object is the "well-led 
school/' however, one would expect to see a greater share of resources devoted to 
preparing administrators and teachers together. 

Second, this study discovered few instances of professional development that 
prepared school boards, superintendents, or other district administrators to do an effective 
job of supporting site administrators in their work with teachers, or to do a thoughtful job 
of assessing principals on their ability to support and evaluate a faculty. Although schools 
have been singled out as the most productive site for change and improvement schools 
remain part of a larger system. The district is the policy miking unit; the values, policies, 
and practices established by sch<x>l boards and superintendents will have a large bearing on 
the attitudes that principals hold and on die choices they make that in turn affect teachers 
and students. 
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The state's interest in the quality of teachers and administrators is expressed in three 
ways. First, die state regulates m embership in the teaching profession and in the 
administrative ranks through cerdScaden requirements and, following certification, through 
policies governing job security (tenure) or personnel evaluation. Second, the state 
establishes obligations for continuing education and supplies funds for activities that satisfy 
those obligations; the professional growth requirement, specially designated staff 
development funds, and the general fund apportionment to districts all provide incentives 
and support for continuing education. Finally, the state supports recruitment and retention 
of capable educators to die extent that it assists districts to establish competitive salary 
schedules, attractive working conditions, and career options within education. 

In the discussion that follows, we examine policy issues and alternatives related to 
the second of the state's three strategies for affecting the quality of teaching and learning: 
formal support for staff development The underlying thesis is that Californians should 
view education suu* development as an important investment in human resources which, if 
pursued in a systematic, sustained, coherent manner, could return long-run benefits to 
students and the state generally. 

Human resources development policy has at least two purposes, bom of which are 
directed at increasing individual and organizational productivity. One is to enhance die 
knowledge, skills, and Toctivation of individual employees. The other is to ensure that 
employees are knowledgeable about and committed to the goals of the organization in 
which they work. Such purposes cannot be fully satisfied by the hiring process, no matter 
how well prepared the candidates. Further, these purposes cannot at achieved by one-time 
"fixes." Where they exist in education and industry, human resource development T ans 
reflect the need for continued, systemic, coherent attention to both die training needs of 
individual employees and the employing organization. 



THE EVOLUTION OF STAFF DEVELOPMENT AS A STATE CONCERN 

Staff development in education formerly rested almost exclusively with individual 
educators and the local districts that employed them. Today, it is increasingly a matter for 
state-level consideration. 

Prior to the advent of large-scale federally sponsored categorical aid programs in the 
mid 1960s, little was heard about formal programs of staff development in education. A 
sweeping national campaign of inclusion initiated in die mid 1960s rendered teacher 
retraining a high priority. Low income, non-English-speaking, handicapped, and migrant 
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students were now oeing brought under the mantle of public schools, and many teachers 
were inexperienced in instructing such youngsters. Additionally, court-ordered and 
voluntary racial desegregation programs in thousands of school districts underscored the 
necessity of exposing teachers to new ideas about instruction and insights about cultures 
other than their own. Federal programs recognized training deficiencies among teachers, 
and local school districts began to take advantage of federal funds to offer their teaching 
staff added preparation. 

Throughout the 1960s and 1970s, local school districts gradually assumed the 
major responsibility for providing staff development services. The absence of a statewide 
human resources development strategy was not particularly troublesome because education 
had not yet assumed intense statewide significance. Overlapping responsibility for 
inseivice education among public and private universities, county offices of education, 
local school districts, and private-sector entrepreneurs was simply a fact Enabling 
individual teachers to select from a market-driven menu of inservice course offerings was a 
natural outgrowth of the varied categorical programs. With the development of collective 
bargaining, salary schedule credit for added numbers of courses and district inservice 
preparation programs became a fixed point of reference in the constellation of local district 
collective bargaining activities. 

The context for much of this local decision making has now changed. On many 
important dimensions, CaUfo.Ttia now has a state system of public schooling. Judicial 
findings that a student's education should not be based upon the property wealth of his or 
her local district, combined with passage of Proposition 13 in 1978, resulted in increased 
centralization of school funding at the state level Annual statewide spending for public 
schools has risen to more than $20 billion, and the state itself is the overwhelming senior 
partner in the finandal side of this undertaking. It is also the case that elected officials 
increasingly look to the schools to assist the state in creating and sustaining a productive 
economy and civil society. Thus, the state determines the level of available school 
revenues, specifies high school graduation requirements, provides direction on curriculum 
content for students and teachers, and measures student outcomes through a large scale 
assessment program and performance review process. 

Despite the increasing prominence of the state, the individual student and teacher 
are the ultimate implementors and consumers of education policy and, as such, remain at 
the heart of the process. Similarly , schools, districts and intermediate organizations and 
institutions play a vital role in ensuring the effective delivery of education to California's 
more than 4 million students. Within this context, staff development policy questions 
assume an enlarged significance. 
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ELEMENTS OF A STA'iE STAFF DEVELOPMENT POLICY 

A comprehensive sate vistec and policy orieaia&e for staff ' developinent should 
include elements such as (1) principles to guide funding decisions, < 2 > P"^*V 
deserve or require support from the state, (3) governance structures and decision points 

incentives, and (6) mechanisms of quality assurance and effectless. TtefoUowing 
^ss^isin^toassist^^ 

^^alsmiir^roving current arrangements and arriving at a new vision of human 
resource development for educators. 



Guiding Principles Derived from Research and Experience 

One of this study's fundamental conclusions is that present-day, state-sponsored 
staff development programs have grown by accretion and, fw the most part, are 
u^nX» Seir overall goals, modes of delivery, scale ofmv^Land 
o^nel THe following prirciples and guidelines address this condition and apply to the 
development of a statewide strategic vision for K-12 staff development 

1 IwDortance, The major sate investment in the quality of education is in the 
story JioZ^proviStoeducator, By supporting****! ^££>~ 
tit^Hisures^ 

Z Xury but an essential element of state support for education. Viewed from dm 

pers^anmvestmem 

is modest 

2 LinirioSm < fc/irBe^.^cultiniatetesto^ 

activities is the prrformance of pupils. Intermediate goals, such as imp^e^B ui 
w^hers* knowtedge, skill, or commitment should be plausibly related to benefits for 
^£1 m^ement for demonstrating the relationship between investment and 
^t ca^Sby standards for proposals, annual plans, program evaiuanons, and 

SrXedm^^ 

development might rest more surely on proposed benefits to students. 

3 Multiple Purposes. Staff development is not an end in itself, U occurs in the 
service of other important educational purposes. A comprehensive state strategy wiH 
a^ottedge the multiple goals that staff develops* smes and vnUb^ 

other means is it being pursued, and what priority does it deserve at this time? 
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4. Locus of Control. The burden of improvement is felt most at the classroom and 
school level; the predisposition in staff development funding should be in favor of 
discretionary decision making close to the classroom. The choice to place decision making 
responsibility at levels above the school should be determined by the purpose for the staff 
development and appropriate economies of scale for its delivery. Locus of control should 
reflect the distinctive interests and needs of individual teachers, schools, districts, and the 
stats. 

5. Developmental Capital Supplied by the State. Such capital should support the 
evolution of staff development content and strategy that taps the best of current research 
and practice and that makes it available in a cost-effective manner. Free-market forces are 
unlikely to anticipate staff development needs fully, therefore, public investment in 
developing selected staff development offerings will be needed. Universities, professional 
associations, and regional agencies may be in a position to undertake the developmental 
work that is beyond the capacity of most individual districts. Appropriate levels of 
competition among a variety of staff development providers is desirable. 

6. Access to High Quality Staff Development Services. Access to so vices should 
not be unfairly determined by a school district's geographic location. Regional agencies, 
intermediate between the state and the local school district, are likely to be useful in 
planning for staff development, undertaking developmental wonc, mamtaining rigorous 
standards, and taking advantage of economies of scale in acquiring and delivering services. 

7. Evaluation, Staff development programs should be operated in a manner 
consistent with a continuum of good practices ranging from appropriate program design, 
through classroom reinforcement for the individual participant, to eventual program 
evaluation. Program evaluation considerations should be included from the design stage 
forward in order to build a body of knowledge about the cost effectiveness of alternative 
staff development activities. 

These principles permit a state orientation that consolidates staff development with 
other crucial educational aims, achieves a level of integration, consistency, and rigor now 
absent, yet preserves flexibility where needed. 

Education poses a particularly complex setting for staff development Educators 
view themselves as professionals, implying a high degree of personal and collegia! 
responsibility for continued improvement in knowledge and slrilL On the other hand, most 
are employed in bureaucratic settings characterized by hierarchical decision making, where 
organizational priorities and norms are most frequently established above the classroom 
level Thus, the challenge is to define a staff development strategy which appropriately 
reconciles the priorities of both the individual professional and the organization in which he 
or she works. These tensions are made even more complex by the presence of multiple 
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levels of authority in education. Depending upon the issue and one's perspective, the state, 
the school district, and the school can all be seen as the employing organization. 



Multiple Goals for Staff Development 

Staff development achieves its impact on students by affecting the knowledge, skill, 
confidence, and co mm itments of teachers and administrators and by helping to alter the 
institutions in which they work. The state can examine its portfolio of funded initiatives 
with an eye toward judging the probable contribution that each component makes to the 
quality of teaching, learning, and school management As a group, funded initiatives might 
be expected to reflect attention to all of the following goal areas. 

Subject Matter Knowledge. A teacher's choice about what to teach is a major 
determinant of quality in the classroom. The breadth and depth of subject matter treatment 
in the classroom is contingent on both the preparation of individual teachers and on the 
preparation of faculty groups (departments, grade levels) to make appropriate judgments 
about content emphases, *n«f»™i«, and the like. Staff development has typically 
concentrated on the former, it might fruitfully expand attention to the latter. 

Pedagogical Sophistication. Teaching is much more difficult than it often appears 
to those whose only acquaintance with it has been as student or perhaps as parent, working 
one-on-one. For example, knowing how to solve a linear equation is quite a different 
niatterfrc« knowing to help 30 aa\)lescents leam to sc4ve thern, or maintaining an 
environment orderly enough to try. Classroom management, techniques for instructional 
planning and delivery, subject-specific pedagogy, and student evaluation all are areas in 
which teachers should acquire basic understandings during their university preparation and 
first few years-of teaching. Staff devr'opment contributes to teachers' success by 
increasing the pace at which beginning teachers move beyond mere survival. Staff 
development has been heavily weighted toward "generic pedagogy"; it might fruitfully 
expand its attention to subject-matter pedagogy, including pedagogy appropriate to 
fflterdistipinary study. 

Organizational Capacity and Program Quality. Schools appear to thrive when 
teachers are prepared to be effective not only in the classroom but also as members of a 
school-level or districtwide faculty. The quality of student learning is arguably linked to 
the abiUty of an organization to establish values conducive to learning and to act on those 
values in coordinated and consistent ways. Staff development has been marketed largely to 
individuals; even many "school-based" offerings are simply small versions of district 
workshops in which individuals attend as autonomous individuals. Activities that have as 
their object the irnprovernent of the organization range from "information" sessions that 
acquaint persons with rules to intense school irnprovernent initiatives that strengthen 
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teachers' and administrators' capacities to make sound program choices. An effective state 
strategy might profitably foster more of the latter. 

Professional Status and Commitments. The recent move to further professionalize 
the teaching occupation has implications for state-supported professional staff 
development Teachers have been urged to assume greater responsibilities in inducting new 
teachers, assisting one another with classroom innovations, or sharing their accumulated 
knowledge and experience. They are given credibility in these roles by their classroom 
experience, but in many crucial ways classroom experience alone is inadequate preparation 
for cooperation with colleagues. A small share of the staff development investment can be 
productively devoted to preparing teachers for effective contributions to the district and the 
profession; as one consequence, a far greater share of die staff development dollar might be 
spent on staff development activities planned and led by teachers. 



Decision Points: Who Controls What Staff Development? 

Listed below is a continuum of decision makers, each of whom has a legitimate role 
in defining and controlling the content? of staff development 

The Individual Teacher or Administrator. The needs and interests of individual 
educators cannot fully be satisfied by die collective priorities established by a school faculty 
or district staff development programs. Individuals have a stake in preserving their latitude 
to make individual choices and to receive support or compensation for doing so. 
Individuals also have a stake in the quaUty and relevance of activities undertaken by a group 
or organization, using public resources and requiring an investment of teacher time and 
energy. 

Individuals now make independent choices regarding staff development when they 
enroll in university courses, or when they elect some from among many available 
conferences or workshops. Presumably, they exert influence on larger program choices 
when they participate in needs assessments or in school-site planning. However, teachers 
and site administrators (the most common "learners") are underrepresentedin the leadership 
of forma) staff development With the exception of their college or university graduate 
preparation, teachers' and administrators' personal interests also receive little direct public 
support. 

From a state perspective, public funds now subsidize individual choices through the 
operation of the salary schedule and through rapport for graduate instruction in public 
universities. Assuming that those forms of support will remain stable for the indefinite 
future, the state might elect policy options that expand or limit individuals' decision making 
power. Unrestricted minigrants honor teachers' preferences while conveying the 
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In many districts, centralized policy-making authority has been matched by 
centralized control over staff development funds, staff, and activities. Productive 
alternatives might be developed by adopting a stance described as 
troublemaking and decentralized problem solving.** 1 

State Agencies. The assumption here is that public schooling is a plenary function 
of the state, and, thus, state interests must also be served by staff development activities. 
State legislative and executive branch officials decide what staff development activates at* 
necessary to serve these interests and, through arrangements with pravUSen art use of 
apmopriate incentives, should see that such ends am met Fa instance, m SB 813, the 
kjrisla^ directed the Sta^ 

reaped local school districts to appraise their curriculum every three years against those 
standards. The board also adopts textbooks and frameworks consistent with the contents 
of the standards; the California Assessment Program (Causes me standi in the 
developniemtf its measure * seems cmy appropriate Aat 

the sttteprovide teachers and administrate™* the w^ 
about the standards and the contents of items such as the nmddcurrkailu^ 

Professional Organizations and Associations. Educators, and teachers in particular, 
am increasingly identifying with norms of professionalism, where the profession itself 
oganizesmhdp induct, support, and police its membership. Through professional 
orBuiizations, teachers and aoWstrators have access to staff development which -nay not 
beViocal priority but which may enhance an individual's capacity for good teaching or 
becoming a school-site leader. 

The assumption here is that teachers cooperating through their professional 
craanizanons, and administrate siinilariy, should decide what staff 

development activities are in the profession's, and presumably schools', interest and 
arrange for the necessary provision of services. 

Multiple c eposes and decision points representing varied constituencies compose 
the demand ride for staff development What about the supply ride? Who shouW prcAnde 
sraffl^ment and what are the principles for its provision? What incenttve. should be 
brought to bear to encourage teachers to participate in staff development aenvmes? 



Providers of Services Based Upon Expertise 

The range of institutions and individuals capable of providing staff development 
services is remarkably broad. Moreover, an individual or organization may fall into mot 

1 Philip Schtochty . Gheens Professional Development Academy. Louisville Public Schools. Personal 
communication. 
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than one category of provider. Nevertheless, certain providers are better positioned to otter 
some services than others. It rests upon the state, the district, the school, and the individual 
teacher to be intelligent consumers of staff development 

Academic. This category u comprised primarily of publicly subsidized institutions 
of higher education. 

Institutional. This is comprised of governmental agencies, local school districts, 
county agencies, specialized organizations (eg.. Administrator Training Centers), and 
endeavors directly sponsored by the State Department of Educations. 

Professional. Staff development services are provided by professional associations 
such as the Association of California School Administrators (ACS A), die California 
Federation of Teachers (CFT), and the California Teachers Association (CTA). 

Entrepreneurial. This category consists of individuals and organizations driven by 
market forces. They are providers only to the degree to which clients actively seek their 
services. Many private institutions of higher education fit into tins category, as do a variety 
of private-sector companies and individual consultants. 



Staff Development Incentives 

There are six major incentives which policy nuicers can utilize for inducing 
educators to participate in staff development Some will prove more effective than others; 
those that are effective are not necessarily more costly. Also, these incentives are not 
necessarily mutually exclusive. Many can be combined. 

1. Personal and Professional Success and Satisfaction. The test of professional 
development for teachers is greater success and satisfaction in daily work. Teachers are 
more likely to be attracted to staff development when they are convinced it will yield 
benefits in their work with students and parents. 

2. Financial Compensation. Financial incentives are offered in two categories: 
current cash awards in the form of stipends or subsidies and future salary awards 
contingent upon accrual of added semester units of academic credit Experienced 
teachers esp e c ially those with more than 10 years' experience— look for stipends or other 
forms of compensation for attending formal inservice activities. 

3. Regulatory. It is possible through statute and regulation to require staff 
development participation. Recently enacted state regulations regarding ISO inservice 
training hours for credential renewal illustrates the regulatory process. However, given 
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what we know about human motivation, the likelihood of incorporating staff development 
learning is much greater when intrinsic motivational opportunities are maximired over 
external regulation. 

4. Peer Pressure. Either through formal peer review or through more subtle 
approval of ones peers, professionals can frequently be induced to upgrade their skills and 
knowledge. 

5. Performance Disclosure. On an institutional level, collection and public 
distribution of information about school outcomes may induce professionals to engage in 
various kinds of improvement efforts, including staff development Similarly, the increase 
in "public" attention to classroom performance that is attached to the mentor program and to 
some career ladder plans may stimulate individuals to improve their work. 

6. Market Foraa. Advocates of greater client choice in education, either through 
vouchers or choice within the public sector, often contend that under competitive 
arrangements faculties would be motivated to improve for fear of losing their customer 
base. 

Policy makers should consider three key considerations in designing incentives for 
staff development: 

First, given that access to new ideas is the chief motivator for staff development 
participation, teachers reed time and resources bom to design and participate in staff 
development within the salaried workday, without jeopardizing student learning. 
Supporters and critics of current staff development would value time spent visiting other 
classrooms and developing new lessons either atone or with others. 

The quality of staff development is constrained by the sheer number of demands on 
teacher time. As long as the salaried work day and work year provide relatively little out- 
of-classroom time, the odds in favor of effective staff development are diminished. The 
system's large commitment to instructional time might be balanced by a reasonable 
commitment to out-of-classmom time devoted to program planning, evaluating, developing 
the program of study, and improving individual and organizational knowledge and skill. 

Second, when teachers invest personal time and resources to complete coursework 
and advanced degrees, they do so with some promise of future gain. Statewide, teachers 
accumulated an avenge of two semester units during the year-long study period. The 
annual salary yield attached to a single unit is less than $90; the downstream costs of credits 
earned over the life of the teacher from one additional semester unit is approximately 
$1,400, which when aggregated across all teachers results in a $600 million annual 
investment Although the cost may appear high in dollar terms, the fact remains that the 
return is quite small for individual teachers, and their salary increases are not "reallocable" 
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in the sense typically applied to categorical monies. Rather, die issue is whether the salary 
advances will be linked to professional development in a way that provides clear incentives 
for improving performance. 

Third, die state and local school districts should consider a portfolio of incentives 
for teacher participation in stiff development A well conceived incentive package should 
be pan of an overall staff development plan. Districts need to provide teachers with "access 
to new ideas," simultaneously recognizing that not all teachers want to assume leadership 
or "mentoring" responsibilities, nor do they wish to attend college and university courses. 



Plan for Staff Development in California: An Illustrative Model 

There is no "one best system" for providing staff development Model staff 
development programs do not arrive on the education landscape fully functioning. They 
require a purposeful vision, leadership, sustained resources, and sufficient time to develop 
a mode of operation, gain feedback, and revise procedures. 

What is needed is a policy vehicle and complementary set of operational 
arrangements that will accommodate die multiple purposes and users of staff development 
activities. What structures and regulations can permit education professionals, schools, 
and school districts to pursue their individual and collective staff development goals and 
coincidentally enable die state to achieve its overarching objectives for California education? 
Also, whatever this system, it must be sufficiently flexible to adapt to the constantly 
evolving purposes of schooling. Leadership and c omp romise may well be needed to 
design such a system, and almost assuredly it will have to be redesigned periodically. 

A statewide staff development plan must make efficient use of scarce resources, yet 
meet a wide variety of individual teacher, school, district and institutional needs. The plan 
must acknowledge multiple providers of staff development but provide some mechanism 
for coordination among them. 

Importantly, the plan must be flexible, to permit education professionals, schools, 
and districts to pursue both individual and collective staff development goals and 
coincidentally enable tile state to achieve its overarching objectives for students. Whatever 
the system, it will have to adapt to the constantly evolving purposes of schooling. 
However, the flexibility of its design should not require the formation of a new agency or 
institution for each new policy initiative. 
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The following illustrative model is a point of departure for discussion. 

Schools: The Primary Decision Unit. Staff development might be brought closer to 
die classroom and the school by an increase in discretionary funds available directly to 
schools and t corresponding reduction in splintered categorical funding. A school-oriented 
strategy is also bolstered by programs that equip teachers to teach one another, a mentor 
program and a structured, team-based minigrant program both contribute to such an aim. 

Regional Service Capacity. It is unusual among school districts and even more 
unusual for individual schools to possess sufficient expertise to be able to provide all of 
their own inservice education needs. In almost every instance, outside ideas and talents are 
needed. The state will also periodically seek to stimulate changes in school and classroom 
practices in keeping with statewide objectives. As wim districts and schools, the state does 
not possess all the necessary resources for providmg staff developmemm local 
The result is the need for regional agencies capable of undertaking developmental activities 
ind serving local districts, schools, and teachers, and, where appropriate, conveying the 
state's interests. 

A variety of characteristics are important in arriving at a decision about the nature of 
regional staff development service units. One approach to the formation of such centers 
would be for the state, in cooperation with school districts and professional organizations 
to compile a set of chaiacteristics for regional service providers. These would be converted 
into a Request for Proposals (RFP) to encourage potential providers among county offices 
of education, institutions of higher education, local districts, and private-sector 
organizations, either singularly or fc consortia, to bid. The winner of the bidding would 
igree to provide the services to a service area for a specified contractual period, e.g., five 
years, after which it could be rebid. 

University-Based Curriculum Institutes: A Source of Statewide Leadership. There 
are education staff development dimensions that outstrip the ability of regional service 
centers to provide. Specifically, California is sufficiently large as a state to justify 
pioneering efforts in curriculum development In part this is already linderway to projects 
such as the California School Leadership Academy, the California Writing Project, and the 
California Mathematics Project California's diverse student, teacher, and administrative 
population could benefit from state investment in similar projects in areas such as history, 
science, foreign language, and computer-assisted instruction. 

Action Plans and Annual Reports. Each level of the education system should have 
an action plan and annual report for improvement Each school should be responsible for 
the development and continual renewal of a strategic action plan. This plan would be a 
component of an annual report, at least a popular version of which was distributed » the 
school's primary clients, parents and pupils, each year. Annual reports would contain 
descriptions of the school, its faculty, facilities, admiustrative and other personnel. 
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curriculum, and mission. Annual reports would encompass a school's self evaluation, 
whatever honors or awards it had received, and it would reflect student achievement on 
statewide measures. The strategic action plan should have a five-year time horizon. Yearly 
modifications would result from an annual evaluation of the individual or organization's 
perfor mance relative to to goals, as well as env ir on m ental conditions such as enrollment 
growth or decline, faculty retirements, funding alterations, and changes in district or state 
curriculum focus. Annual updates to the school action plan should devote attention and 
resources to staff development The staff development component should be consistent 
with the school's five-year development strategy and incorporate teachers' individual plans, 
district goals, and state goals. If the district or state were initiating a staff development 
effort to further one of its objectives, this snould be leflectedm the school's annual 
strategic plan update. Schools could submit their action plan, or at least appropriate 
components, as a proposal to the state or district, or as partial evidence of compliance in 
receiving funding for staff development activities. 

The school's strategic plan is a mechanism for encouraging teachers and 
administrators to think systematically about the future of their institution, take into accounts 
its current strengths and weaknesses, and plan for its future. In this process, they should 
incorporate the goals of higher levels of governments, the preferences of their clients, and 
their own professional judgment No plan suffices for all time; thus, raategic planning 
should be a routine and continual process for school self-improvement 

Evaluation: A Feedback Loop to Shape the Future. Regardless of the structural 
means eventually employed to create and sustain a statewide strategic vision for staff 
development, a crucial component of that vision is the inclusion of requirements for 
appropriate evaluation. Eventually, it is important to know the most cost effective means 
for providing professional educators with the services that will benefit their students. 

There are presently many occasions when it is difficult or impossible to specify 
direct benefits to students resulting from staff development participation. Given the 
diversity in student knowledge, ability, and interest in learning, school and district 
environments, and teacher learning, it is almost impossible to attribute particular student 
effects to teacher participation in staff development Consequently, evaluation often must 
stop short of the ultimately desired objective and settle for measures of content and process 
which have been documented as related to teacher learning. However, ova time, the state 
should give attention to the development of evaluation models which can concentrate more 
on measuring changes in teacher performance as a result of staff development Eventually, 
it may be possible to have a better understanding of the linkage between staff development 
teacher p e rform ance, and student achievement 
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Appendix A 
District Level Staff Development Cost Models 



Cost Variable! 

Crate ■ estimated cost forme hour of substitute time 

C°W "cost of stipend per teacher in the ith activity in the tab district 

Omit ■ estimated net present value of one semester unit on the salary schedule 

Cdom ■estimated hourly participant cost to taxpayer 

Cvoi — estimated cost to teacher of uncompensated staff development acrivitic 

C^pnv ■ total activity cost of external providers tor Ae ith activity in the kth district 

C ik mtto ■ total activity cost of materials, equipment, food and drink , etc 

Gpta * estimated hourly cost for teachers who participated in planning/presentation 

Capiat ■ estimated hourly cost for administrators who participated in 

pl^npjp^^prosciitaitiioo 
Cdte ■ estimated yearly cost of one FTE of district level staff development leader 
Cconf ■ estimated total conference cost per day per teacher includeing substitute, travel 

food, and fees 

Time Variables 

T^wbt ■ number of substitute hours used per participant m the ith activity in the kth 
district 

T k uom « number of hours activity require during the salaried workday but without a 
substitu te 

T&voi « number of hour activity involved outside of salaried workday with no 
compensation 

T^tpUn- total number of teacher planning/presentation hours required for the ith activity in 
the km district 

T^aton* total number of administrator planning/presentation hours required for the ith 
activity in the km district 

Participant Variables 

Pirate « number of participants for whom substitutes were used in the ith activity in the 
km district 

p*ra> m numcer of participants who received stipends in the ith activity in the kth district 
P ik uait ■ number of participants receiving unit credit on the salary schedule in the ith 

activity in the kth district 
putnoiw ■ number of participants who participated in the ith activity in the kth district 
during the salaried work day 
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pikvoi - number of participants who participated in the ith activity in the kth district 
outside of the salaried work day and did not receive stipends or unit 
credit 

p&tot m total number of participants who participated in the ith activity in the kth district 
Miscellaneous Variables 

aVte « total kth district full time equivalent (FTE) admiiiistratorVteachcrs who plan, 
manage, present, rr evaluate district level staff development activities 

U* ■ semester units received »y a teacher in the imactMty to the km district 

E k ■ ADA in the kth district 

S^u ■ staff, number of teachers in the kth district 

S k adm ■ staff, number of administrators in the kth district 

S k (kb ■staff, number of classroom aides in the km district 

Dk - total number of conference attendance days in the kth district 

Or* * estimated overhead rate to compensate for imputed rentals, telephones, utilities, 
insurance, etc. 

M* ■ total number of staff development activities in the kth district 
M ■ total number districts in the cluster sample 

I. The Current Investment by Taxpayers in District-Level Staff 
Development Activities Excluding Costs Associated with Unit 
Increases 

District Level 

(1) (Sum ova i from 1 to M* for { [(P* fah ,)(C fubt xT ik Iub ,)] + [(p», ti p)(c Jk ,tfp)] + 

KrVnX GpUn)] + [(T^tptaXCtplaii)]) d+OnttW^pwv ♦ C^mitc) ♦ 
(CdatXAVre) + (^(CcooD 

Cluster Sample Level 

(2) Sum above expression fork from 1 toM 
State Level Estimate 

(3) Multiply cluster sample figures by ratio of state ADA to cluster sample ADA 
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IL The Current and Future Monetary Investment by Taxpayers in District- 
Level Staff Development Activities Including Costs Associated with 
Semester Unit Increases 

District Level 

(4) (Sum over i from 1 to Mkfor{[(P* wbl )(C ial)l )<T ik lubi )] + [(P^XC***)] + 

[(T°WX CtpUn)] + [(TSba)(Caplan)] Id+CU-VC^prov ♦ 
(Ptt«Ht)(U*)(C,.,t)} + (Cdi^CASTE) + (DtyCconf) 

Cluster Sample Level 

(5) Sum above expression for k frorr >M 
State-Level Estimate 

(6) Multiply cluster sample figures by ratio of stats ADA to cluster sample ADA 

III. Total Investment by Taxpayers in All District-Level Staff Development 
Activities 

District Level 

(7) (Sum over i from 1 to M k for { [(P^ U bJ(C fU brfr k ,ub.)] + [(P*«ipXC ik «ip)] + 

[(TVaX Oplm)] + [(T ik ipUn)(C«pl«n)] Kl-KW^C^prav 
(P^niOOUkXC^,) + (I-^XU'kXCnoa.)! + (CdbtXA^rB) + (D«0(Cconf) 

Cluster Sample Level 

(8) Sum above expression fork froml toM 
State Level Estimate 

(9) Multiply cluster sample figures by ratio of state ADA to cluster sample ADA 

IV. Total Investment by Teachers in District Staff Development Activities 
District Level 

(10) Sum over i from 1 to M* for (P^voiXT^voOtCvoi) 
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Cluster Sample Level 

(11) Sum above expression fork for 1 toM 
State-Level Estimate 

(12) Multiply cluster sample figures by ratio of state ADA to cluster sample ADA 

Computation of Present Value of Future Salary Resulting from One 
Additional Semester Unit 

We calculate that the present vtlue of future salary increases resulting from one 
additional semester unit earned in 1986 is, on average, approximately $1,400. Three 
numbers are used in mis calculation: 

• the increase in a teacher's yearly salary that results from one additional semester 
unit 

• the number of years in the future for which the additional salary will be paid 

■• the rate of interest to be used for discounting fating salary mounts 

The increase in annual salary that results from one additional semester unit was 
computed directly from actual salary schedules in our sample districts. The number turned 
out to be $84 a year. This means, for instance, that a teacher who accrues an additional ^ 
units, and therefore moves to the next column on the average salary schedule, will be paid 
an additional $84 X 30 -$2^20 a year. 

Our survey of teachers revealed that younger teachers accrued more credits than 
older teachers during 1986. One reason is that some of the older teacher s have already 
accrued the maximum number of credits that can count toward salary increases. Therefore, 
the average credit earned mis year will continue to pay off in future salary for a longer time 
than the average person teaching in 1986 will remain in the profession. If the average 
current member of the profession is expected to keep teaching for another 15 years, the 
number of yean of future salary payoff from the average new credit would be something 
like 25 years. In our calculation, we used 24 years as die estimate of me average time a 
teacher Tuld continue to reed ve a higher salary as a result of credits earned in the study 

Conventional practice in financial accounting and economics is to discount future 
amounts of money because a given amount of money is worm more if it is paid in the 
present than if irwill not be paid until some future time. In our analysis we used a real 
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discount nte of three percent This means that the interest rate available u> the state from 
alternative investments is assumed to be three percentage points higher than the annual rate 
of inflation. We used a real rate of interest rather than a nominal rate (which would be the 
real rate of interest plus the anticipated rate of inflation) because all our analysis is being 
done in constant 1986 dollars. 

Combining these quantities in die conventional formula, we calculate that the 
present value of the future salary resulting from the average semester credit earned by 
California teachers in 1986 is approximately $1,400 in 1986 dollars. Note that if we did 
not discount future salary increases, the present value would simply be the sum of the $84 
annual increases for 24 years, or $2,016. 
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Table A-l: NET PRESENT VALIE OK FUTURE SALARY TABLE 
AT THE CLUSTER SAMPLE MEAN OF $84 PER UNIT 



Discount Rate 

Duration of Income Stream 

Net Present Value 
Income Stream 





3% 


1% 


3% 


7% 


3% 


7% 




Ages 


Ages 


Ages 


Ages 


Ages 


Asm 




23 TO 61 


23 TO 61 


32 TO 61 


32 TO 61 


42 TO 61 


42 TO ftl 




S 1,889 


$1,108 


$1,612 


SI. 031 


$1 201 




Yew 




Annual Increments 






1*>87 


S84 




3 84 


CO A 

584 


S84 


$84 


1988 


$84 


£84 


*54 


$84 


S84 


S84 


1989 


S*4 




*QA 

5o4 


$84 


$84 


$84 


199C 


S84 


$84 




554 


$84 


$84 


N91 


S«4 


S84 


584 




$84 


$84 


1992 


$84 


$84 


$84 


$84 


$84 


$84 


1001 


S84 


SS4 


$84 


S84 


$84 


$84 


iw*M 


S>4 


S.M 


$84 


$84 


$84 


$84 


199^ 


SX4 


584 


S84 


S84 


$84 


$84 


1996 


SH4 


S84 


S84 


$84 


$84 


$84 


IW7 


S*4 


$84 


S84 


$84 


$84 


$84 


1998 


S84 


$84 


S84 


$84 


$84 


$84 


1999 


S84 


$84 


S84 


$84 


$84 


$84 


2000 


S34 


$84 


$84 


$84 


$84 


$84 


2001 


S84 


$84 


$84 


$84 


$84 


$84 


2002 


S84 


$84 


$84 


$84 


$84 


$84 


2003 


$84 


$84 


S84 


$84 


$84 


$84 


2004 


$84 


$84 


S84 


$84 


S84 


$84 


2005 


$84 


$84 


S84 


$84 


S84 


$84 


2006 


$84 


$84 


S84 


$84 




2007 


$84 


584 


$84 


$84 






2008 


S84 


$84 


S84 


$84 






2009 


S84 


S84 


$84 


$84 






2010 


S*4 


$84 


$84 


$84 






2011 


S84 


$84 


$84 


S84 






2012 


S34 


S84 


$84 


$84 






2013 


S84 


$84 


$84 


$84 


* 




2014 


S84 


S84 


$84 


$84 






2013 


S84 


S84 


$84 


$84 






2016 


SS4 


S84 










2017 


S84 


S84 










*U 1 o 




S84 










2019 


$84 


S84 










2020 


$84 


S84 










2021 


584 


S84 










2022 


S84 


S84 










2023 


S84 


$84 










2024 


S84 


S84 
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Appendix B 

Sample Selection and Data Collection Methods 

The California Staff Development Policy Study employed four independent 
approaches for data collection and analysis: 

1 . State and Federal Staff Development Program Inventory 

2. Cluster Sample 

3. Statewide Recipient Survey 

4. Statewide Provider Survey 



State and Federal Staff Development Program Inventory 

During 1986, California managed an ext raor di nary number of independent and 
sometimes competitive staff development efforts. For example, the Office of the 
Legislative Analyst repotted no fewer than 20 separately funded programs. Some of these 
were funded entirely by state revenues, some by federal resources, and others by a mix of 
funding sources. 

The program inventory identified, described, and categorized these state staff 
development efforts. For each identified program, characteristics such as purposes, 
evaluation criteria, resource allocation patterns, and governance procedures were 
described Data were collected and analyzed from the following sources: 

• interviews with State Department of Education staff 

• interviews with California State University and University of California officials 

• state and federal documentation including 

> statutes 

> administrative regulations 

> administrative guidelines 

> more 

The program inventory effort was completed by December 1986 so that results 
could guide other data collection approaches, especially die cluster sample. 
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Cluster Simple 

The heart of the study was an investigation of local policies and practices of strff 
development organized and programmatically relevant for state decision makers. A cluster 
was defined as the combination of one or more districts and associated intermediate 
service providers such as county offices of education and Teacher Education and 
Computer Centers. Within each district, data were collected from a sample of schools and 
teachers. The final cluster sample included 

• 6 county offices and associated agencies 

• 30 school districts 

• 140 schools 

• 460 teacher? 

The cluster sample approach captures a cross-section of staff development delivery 
patterns in California and represents the full range of California conditions: rurtl to urban, 
interior to coastal, north to south, and high to low service availability. Since schools and 
teachers were also sampled within each disttiei;tte distribution of stiff devekp^ 
activities and the flow of staff developniemdollm could be tracked. Data were collected 
in the cluster sample from January through June 1987. Ultimately, 1,245 school and 
district staff development activities were analyzed. These activities involved 976,000 
participant hours by teachers, administrator, and classroom aides. 

Districts were randomly selected using a "probabilities proportionate to 
enrollment" procedure. The resulting self-weighted sample minimized the increase in 
sampling error caused by design effects. Districts were selected from 1986 California 
Basic Educational Data System (CBEDS) records that ordered districts by enrollment 
With only three districts declining to participate in the study, the response rate exceeded 90 
percent The final sample of 30 districts closely matched statewide patterns for 
enrollment, student ethnicity, and expenditures per student All district office certificated 
staff members who devoted more dun five percent of their time to planning, evaluating, or 
conducting staff development were personally interviewed. 

In each district, 1 to 12 schools were selected through a random sampling 
procedure that was stratified by school type (elementary, middle, high) and student family 
wealth (low, middle, and high proportions of students whose families received Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children). Over 95 percent of selected schools agreed to 
participate in the study. Principals and support personnel with staff development 
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responsibilities were interviewed in each sample school Interview questions closely 
matched those asked of district office personnel 

In each district, 6 to 28 teachers participated in 20*30 minute telephone interviews. 
Teachers were randomly selected and stratified by grade level Each interviewee received a 
letter and a return postcard on which they could indicate desired interview times and phone 
numbers. Interviews were conducted during April and May of 1987 by J JX Franz 
Associates of Sacramento. The response rate was 71 percent, low for a telephone survey 
but sufficiently high to be valid. The age, sex, and ethnicity of teachers who completed 
interviews closely matched statewide figures. 



Statewide Recipient Survey 

A statewide mail survey of teachers and site administrators was conducted in order 
to test and expand cluster sample findings. These surveys were conducted during April 
and May of 1987 «d were designed to incorporate preliminary conclusions from the 
cluster sample. Market Data Retrieval Corporation of Brisbane supplied a randomly 
selected mailing list that contained the names, addresses, and background information for 
1,000 teachers and 200 principals and vice-principals. For mail surveys, format and 
distribution procedures determine return rates. Since high return rs^t were important in 
this endeavor, questionnaire design and distribution procedures were tailored for irMYimum 
returns. For example, each rttpoodem received an alert postcard. One week later a 
complete survey packet was sent. This packet contained an explanatory letter, a 
questionnaire, and a stamped, return envelope. The return envelope was coded so that 
respondents could be identified. After two weeks, all respondents who had not already 
returned their questionnaire received a second complete packet These techniques resulted 
in response rates of over 70 percent Age, sex, and ethnicity of respondents closely 
matched statewide norms. 



Statewide provider Purvey 

The fourth approach, a statewide provider survey, also complemented the cluster 
sample, in this case by surveying all 1, 026 California school districts and 58 county 
offices. The questionnaire allowed each service provider to describe staff development 
activities and to offer policy suggestions. Since response rates were low, 25 percent for 
districts and 52 percent for county offices, survey results received minor emphasis in die 
study's final report 
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Table C-l Public Appropriation for Staff Development Programs for 
Teachers and Administrators 



Stale Fundi 

Staff Development 
(thousands) 



Staff Development 
Components of 
Other Stale 
Programs 
(thousands) 



Staff Development 
Components of 
Fsdenl Pkogiams 
(thousands) 



Total 
for All 
Funding Sources 
(thousands) 



Investment dircctty 
bleachers 

Mentor Teacher Program $30,500 

crop $17,000 

Professional Growth 
Requirement $0 



$47,500 



Investment in 
schooi'bosed 
steff development 
AB551 

School Improvement 
Program (SIP) 



$26,150 



$3,650 



$22^00 



Investment in " 
district-level 
steff development 
Mentor teacher 

program (other costs) 
AB803 
Chapter I 
Chapter 2 
EIA Bilingual 
Title VII Bilingual 
Urban Impact Aid 
State Compensatory Ed. 



$54,400 



$15,250 



$3,000 



$14,200 
$1,500 
$2,100 



SB 65 Dropout Prevention 
GATE (Gifted ft Tfefented) 



$4,600 
$3,500 
$500 
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District math/Kience 
MatMBfencetacher 
retraining pvofnoi 



$8,600 



$120 



Investment in regional 

steff development 

Teacha Education Computer 

Centers (TECC) 
California School Leadership 
Academy and Administrator 
Training Cenien (ATC) 
Instructional Materials 
Display Ceoten 
Special Education Resource 
Network (SERN) 
SELPA 



$22,900 



Bilingual teacher training 

Investment in 
cemdtytocmed 
special services 
Software Clearinghouse 
Cmriculum Implementation 



$10,600 
$4,200 
$0,130 



$5,000 

$1,800 
$300 



$830 



$1,800 



$140 
$1,700 



Investment in 












California State University 




CSU/SDB intersegmental 




programs 

New teacher retention 


$300 


Campus-medfic subject 




area programs - 




CSU sites for Cal Writing 




and Math Projects 




University of California 




Cal Writing Project 


$710 


Cal Math Project 


$1,200 


Cal Lit Project 


$430 



$3,580 
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EQUALS 


$320 


cuo 


$10 


Math A cmnuter fid 




Math master tchr. project 


$50 


Project SMART 


$250 


Private universities 




International Studies Program 


$480 


SUBTOTALS 




Total state appropriation 




to staff development 


$88,020 


Total estimsted state 




expenditure on staff 








other program foods 


$34,100 


Total estimated federal 








development 


$33,500 


OVERALL TOTAL 


$155,610 
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HfuP" 2 JFfl" MI ? d J oM CosU for Teacher Staff Development 
Activities Within the Cluster Sample During 1986 
Excluding Present Value of Semester Unit Credits 



Mated on Interviews with 280 Staff Developrntnt Administrators and 97 School Leaders 





Coat Cost 
P«r Per 
Participant-Hour Teacher 


Cost 
Per 
ADA 


of Total 
Staff 
Development 
Cost 


Percentage 
of Total 
Classroom 
Cost 


Substitutes 


$2.66 


$21031 


$939 


1124% 


023% 


External Providers 


$0.64 


$5054 


$227 


196% 


0.05% 


Miscellaneous and Facilities 


$0.44 


$34.70 


$135 


102% 


0.04% 


Stipends 


$1.82 


$14336 


$6.41 


836% 


0.15% 


Leaders' Tune for 
Planning and Delivery 


$550 


$434.19 


$1938 


2527% 


0.47% 


LEVEL 1 SUBTOTAL: 
Taxpayer? Current 
Monetary Investment 


$11.06 


$873.70 


$39X0 


5085% 


0.94% 


Prtscnt Value of Ftame 
Salary Increases 
Resulting From 
Additional Semester Units 


$0X0 


$0.00 


so. no 


ft A/ML. 


A /VIA. 


LEVEL II SUBTOTAL: 
Taxpayer* Current and Future 


$11X6 


$873.70 


$39.00 


50.85% 


0.94% 


Value of Reallocated 
Instructional Tune 


$434 


$34234 


$1529 


19.94% 


037% 


LEVEL III SUBTOTAL: 

Taxpayers' 

Total Investment 


$1539 


$1,216.24 


$5430 


70.79% 


131% 


Investment by Participants 


$635 


$50155 


$22.41 


2921% 


034% 


LEVEL IV GRAND TOTAL: 
Combined Investment by 
Taxpayers A Participants 


$21.75 


$1,718.20 


$76.70 


100.00% 


135% 
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Table C-3 Estimated Total Costs for Teacher Staff Development 
Activities Within the Ouster Sample During 1986 
Including Present Value of Semester Unit Credits 



Based on Interviews with 280 Staff Development Administrators and 97 School Leaders 

P erc e nta ge 





Cost 
Per 

Paiticipant-Houi 


Cost 
Per 
• Teacher 


Cost 
Per 
ADA 


of Total 
Staff 
Development 
Cost 


Percentage 
of Total 
Classroom 
Cost 


C nWfffi ti 1 1 M 
JUtrjIliUICj 






CO 10 




023% 


ExtenuJ Providers 


$0.64 


$50.94 


$227 


1.11% 


0.05% 


Miscellaneous and Facilities 


$0.44 


$34.70 


$135 


0.76% 


0.04% 


dupenos 


$1.82 


$14336 


$641 


3.13% 


0.15% 


Leaden* Time for 
Planning and Delivery 


$530 


$434.19 


$1938 


9.48% 


047% 


LEVEL I SUBTOTAL: 
Taxpayer^ Current 
Monetary Investment 


$11j06 


$873.70 


$39.00 


19.07% 


0.94% 


Present Value of Future 












Salary Incrosses 
Resulting From 
Additional Semester Units 


$3623 


$2,86160 


$127.79 


• 

62.49% 


3.08% 


LEVEL II SUBTOTAL: 
Taxpayer* Current and Future 
Monetary Investment 


$4729 


$3,736.30 


$166.80 


81.56% 


4.02% 


Value of Reallocated 
Instructional Time 


$4J4 


$342.54 


$1529 


7.48% 


037% 


LEVEL III SUBTOTAL: 

Taxpayer^ 

Total Investment 


$51.62 


$4,078.84 


$182.09 


89.04% 


439% 


In vestment by Participants 


$635 


$501.95 


$22.41 


10.96% 


034% 


LEVEL IV GRAND TOTAL: 
Combined Investment by 
Taxpayers A Participants 


$57.98 


$4380.79 


$204.50 


100.00% 


4.93% 
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| Committee, and the Speaker of the Assembly. The 

}} other six represent the msjor segments of postsec- 

I' ondary education in California. 

^ As of January 1988, the Commissioners represent- 
p ing the general public are: 

SGm Andelson, Los Angeles 

C Thomas Dean, Long Beach, Chairperson 
| Henry Der, San Francisco 
, Seymour M. Farber, M.D., San Francisco 
f Lowell J. Paige, El Macero 

Cms Reynoso, Los Angeles, Vict Chairperson 
: Sharon N. Skog, Palo Alto 
f Thomas E. Stang, Los Angeles 
: Stephen P. Teale, M.D., Modesto 

Representatives of the segments are: 

Tori Wada, San Francisco; appointed by the Regents 
i of the University of California 

, Claudia H. Hampton, Los Angeles; appointed by the 
Trustees of the California State University 

£ Borgny Baird, Long Beach; appointed by the Board 
p tf Governors of the California Community Colleges 

I Barry Wugalter, Thousand Oaks; appointed by the 
I Council for Private Postsecondary Educational In- 
I stitutions 

|v Kenneth L. Peters, Tarxana; appointed by the Cali- 
I, ibrria State Board of Education 

W. James B. Jamieson, San Luis Obispo; appointed by 
| California's independent colleges and universities 



Functions of the Commission 

Vhe Commission is charged by the Legislature and 
Governor to "assure the effective utilization of public 
postsecondary education resources, thereby elimi- 
nating waste and unnecessary duplication, and to 
promote diversity, innovation, and responsiveness to 
student and societal needs." 

To this end, the Commission conducts independent 
reviews of matters affecting the 2,600 institutions of 
postsecondary education in California, including 
Community Colleges, four-year colleges, universi- 
ties, and professional and occ.^ tional schools. 

As an advisory planning and coordinating body, the 
Commission does not administer or govern any insti- 
tutions, nor does it approve, authorize, or accredit 
any of them. Instead, it cooperates with other state 
agencies and non-governmental groups that perform 
these functions, while operating as an independent 
board with its own staff and its own specific duties of 
evaluation, coordination, and planning, 

Operation of the Commission 

The Commission holds regular meetings throughout 
the year at which it debates and takes action on staff 
studies and takes positions on proposed legislation 
affecting education beyond the high school in Califo- 
rnia. By law, the Commission's meetings are open to 
the public. Requests to address the Commission may 
be made b; writing the Commission in advance or by 
submitting a request prior to the start of a meeting. 

The Commission's day-to-day work is carried out by 
its staff in Sacramento, under the guidance of its ex- 
ecutive director, William H. Pickens, who is appoint- 
ed by the Commission. 

The Commission publishes and distributes without 
charge some 40 to 50 reports :>ach year on major is- 
sues confronting California postsecondary educa- 
tion. Recent reports are listed on the back cover. 

Further information about the Commission, its meet- 
ings, its staff, and its publications may be obtained 
from the Commission offices at 1020 Twelfth Street, 
Third Floor, Sacramento, CA 98514; telephone (916) 
445-7933. 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT IN CALIFORNIA: PUBLIC AND PERSONAL 
INVESTMENTS, PROGRAM PATTERNS, AND POLICY CHOICES 

California Postsecondary Education Commission Report 88-23 



ONE of a series of reports published by the Commis- 
sion as part of its planning and coordinating respon- 
sibilities. Additional copies may be obtained without 
charge from the Publications Office, California Post- 
secondary Education Commission, Third Floor, 1020 
Twelfth Street, Sacramento, California 95814-3985. 

Recant reports of the Commission include: 

88-8 Comments on Educational Equity Plans of the 
Segments: A Staff Report on the Development of 
Plans by the State Department of Education, the 
California State University, and the University of 
California to Achieve the Educational Equity Goals 
of Assembly Concurrent Resolution 83 (1984) (Feb- 
ruary 1988) 

88-7 Sise, Growth, and Cost of Administration at 
the California State University: A Report Prepared 
by Price Waterhouse and MGT Consultants for the 
California Postsecondary Education Commission 
(February 1988) 

88-8 Overview of the 1988-89 Governor's Budget for 
Postsecondary Education in California: Testimony 
by William H. Pickens, Executive Director, Califor- 
nia Postsecondary Education Commission (Ma:r r i 
1988) 

88*9 Faculty Salaries in California's Public Univer- 
sities, 1988-89: The Commission's 1987 Report U> the 
Legislature and Governor in Response to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution No. 51 (1965) (Ma ch 1988) 

88-10 Eligibility of California's 1988 High School 
Graduates fr- Admission to Its Public Universities: 
A Report of the 1986 High School Eligibility Study 
(March 1988) 

88*11 Eligi»..!ty tor Freshman Admission to the 
University of California: A Statement to the Regents 
of the University by William H. Pickens, Executive 
Director, California Postsecondary Education Com- 
mission, February 18, 1988 (March 1988) 

88*12 Time to Degree in California's Public Univer- 
sities: Factors Contributing to the Length of Time 
Undergraduates Take to Earn Their Bachelor's De- 
gree (March 1988) 

88-13 Evaluation of the California Academic Part- 
nership Program (CAPP): A Report to the Legislature 
in Response to Assembly Bill 2398 (Chapter 620, 
Statutesofl984) (March 1988) 
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88-14 Standardized Tests Used for Higher Educa- 
tion A<imission and Placement in California During 
1987: The Third in a Series of Annual Reports Pub- 
lished in Accordance with Senate Bill 1758 (Chapter 
1505, Statutes of 1984) (March 1988) 

88-15 Update of Community College Transfer Stu- 
dent Statistics Fall 1987: University of California, 
The California State University, and California's 
Independent Colleges and Universities (March 1988) 

88-16 Legislative Update, March 1988: A Staff Re- 
port to the California Postsecondary Education Com- 
mission (March 1988) 

88-17 State Policy for Faculty Development in Cali- 
fornia Public Higher Education: A Report to the Gov- 
ernor and Legislature in Response to Supplemental 
Language in the 1986 Budget Act (May 1988) 

88- 18 to 20 Exploring Faculty Development in Cal- 
ifornia Higher Education: Prepared for the Califor- 
nia Postsecondary Education Commission by Bar- 
man, Weiler Associates: 

88-18 Volume One: Executive Summary and 
Conclusions, by Paul Berman and Daniel Weiler, 
December 1987 (March 1988) 

88-19 Volume Two: Findings, by Paul Berman, 
Jo-Ann Intili and Daniel Weiler, December 198? 
(March 1988) 

88-20 Volume Three: Appendix, by Paul Ber- 
man, Jo- Ann Intili, and Daniel Weiler, January 
1988 (March 1988) 

88-21 Staff Development in California's Public 
Schools: Recommendations of the Policy Development 
Committee for the California Staff Development Pol- 
ler; Study, March 16, 1988 (March 1988) 

88-22 and 23 Staff Development in California: 
Public and Personal Investments, Program Patterns, 
and Policy Choices, by Judith Warren Little, William 
H. Gerritz, David S. Stern, James W. Guthrie, Mi- 
chael W. Kirst, and David D. Marsh. A Joint Publi- 
cation of Far West Laboratory for Educational Re- 
search and Development • Policy Analysis for Cali- 
fornia Education (PACE), December 1987: 

88-22 Executive Summary (March 1988) 

88-23 Report (March 1988) 



